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IN FANT MORTALITY ~ WINTER SEASON — 


This has become one of the burning questions of LIGHTING AND HEATING BY 
theday. Jtts of the utmost importance for the future 


of the country that these little lives should be WHI ; ELE Y an 
saved. The East London Hospital is doing a 


great work towards this end, but is much 

















hampered by lack of funds. The war is hav- Whiteley’s have installed COMPLETE PLANTS 
ing a most serious effect on our resources. in various parts of the Kingdom 
Please help us to carry on this vital work. with unqualified success in every instance 
iaiicaeis Sin aii a Guia naeete as unsolicited testimonials verify. 
wy yy yy cn sen 
SHADWELL, E. . Yak One, = Wm. WHITELEY, Ltd. , Queen’s Road, Wa swnitetes Tendon. 
BR A ND’S POO. me a H.M. The King. 
ESSENCE JET FLOC 
or BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, HOWARD & SONS Lo 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, etc. 
For the Wounded & Convalescent. Seasoned for immediate use. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 95-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 








BUY YOUR WOOL DIRECT 
RUSKIN POTTERY from the heart of the woollen industry 


Registered Trade Mark) 


AS PURCHASED BY 
Their Majesties The King and Queen, COCKA ; OO 
Queen Alexandra, Princess Louise, and 


other Members of the Royal Family. KN iTTI N ej WoO LS 


For Particulars and Colonred Illustrations 
apply to the Sole Maker. are cheap and reliable. Khaki and Natural Wool at special prices. 
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RUSKIN POTTERY, WEST SMETHWICK. THE COCKATOO COMPANY (Dept. 3), Burley in Wharfedale, Yorkshire 
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By to CONTRACTORS TO 
Appointment H.M. The king. H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


RONUK swim POLISHES 
BRITISH 22" 


Best for: -FURNITURE, FLOORS, LINOLEUM, LEATHER. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON : 16. South Molton Street, W. “RONUK,” Ltd., Head Office and Factory, TORONTO: 53, Yonge Street 
MANCHESTER : 285, Deansgate. PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. CAPE TOWN : 20, Lower St George St. 
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THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


is saving 


THE CHILDREN. 
THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 


More than 20,000 rescued. 
Present family over 4,600. 
Will you 
HELP THE EMPIRE THROUGH THE CHILDREN? 
Gifts gratefully received by 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Waifs & Strays. 


SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD.LONDON,S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THUMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq, 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memoria: of the be oved Founder. 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and dese: ving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London,S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our List Annual Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on aplication to the Secretary 





CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 


PaTnons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Committee of the City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E., 
which is treating in its 175 beds, soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for help towards meeting a serious 
deficiency in the year’s income.  Contri- 
butions may be sent to Messrs. Barclay & Co., 
Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, E.C., or to the 
Secretary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GEORGE Watts, Secretary. 











CHURCH ARMY 
REST HUTS, CLUBS & TENTS 


For the Troops at Home and Abroad. 


All under keen hearty Chureh Army Workers. Cost of Huts, £300; 
Tents, £150. Week's Working, £2 at home, £5 abroad. 


FUNDS ARE MOST EARNESTLY REQUESTED to enable 
us to comply with CONSTANT AND URGENT REQUESTS 
for epening additienal Huts and working those already existing. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays’, a/c Church Army.”’ payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch. London, W. 














CANCER HOSPITAL cre 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of. first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 








MISS BOLTON, 


needed at Infant 


Wives, 


cheerful and strong. 





Deputy 
GIVEN-WILSON INSTITUTE, London Road, 
Plaistow, E., greatly NEEDS on two or three days 
a week more GENTLEWOMEN, as 
Workers, to join the Fourteen Volunteers already busy 
in various departments of the Institute. 
Health Centre, Club 
Children’s “ Bright 
Women’s Work Room, etc., etc. 
Apply by letter only. 


Administrator of the 


Honorary 


Help specially 
for Soldiers’ 
and Beautiful’? Guild, 
Helpers should be 











SECRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe tt. 

















377 Children Fed, Clothed, 
and! tucated. Bootmaking, Carpentry, 
Printing, Tailoring, Dressinaking, Housewitery, and 


Office: 95, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


“THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK.” 


oe hi 


Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful educational subjects. 
Freperic H. Mappen, Secretary. 


Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer: Lord ALUEBNHAM 
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CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 


BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Price 6s. Net, by Post 6s. 4d. 











Published at the Offices of “Country Lirg,” Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





O LADY GARDENERS, of large 

practical experience, have vacancies 
for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 
ful country surroundings; bracing position, 
three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 
Visitors also received. — PEAKE, 
near Rye, Sussex. 


Udimore, 





WANTED: UNDER-GARDENER (not 

eligible for Army), for outdoor and 
pleasure grounds, see to fires, etc.; single; 
live in bothy; wages 22s. per week.—Apply. 
giving full particulars, to HEAD GARDENER, 
Clifford Manor, Stratford-on-Avon. 


ENTLEMAN (Public School and 

University education) who has been to 

the Front and is now invalided from the 

Service, desires position in the country, 

Estate work for preference, has good know- 

ledge of engineering and of management of 
men; excellent references.—** A 3551.”’ 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


RON FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, ‘ree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 








ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Uutdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—-STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Continued. 
5 000,000,000 EGGS wanted this 


year.—Learn money-making poultry- 
keeping by Postal Tuition. Don’t delay.— 
POULTRY BUREAU, 7c, Belsize Parade, 
Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, London. 


OUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. — No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds: per- 
tectly automatic; everything underground. 
—-BEATTIE, 8, Lower (Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 


ATHE Wanted, screw-cutting, about 
3hin. centre; Drummond or similar 
make: must be in good condition.—Par- 
ticulars to D’ESTERRE, ‘‘ Hetherwood,” 
Reigate, Surrey. 


CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

—Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry.—E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 


LEFT CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEAP. 
Made with stout Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials, Send for 
illustrated catalogue.—THE FERNDEN FENC- 
ING Co., Bell Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 


HODODENDRONS.—Special 

PEAT for growing, 5/- cwt.; 5 cwt., 
22/6; ton £4. F-.o.r., cash with order.— 
PEAT, 41, High Street, Southampton. 

















PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


NLAND RESORT.—Mid — Wales, 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


COREG TION OLD COLONIAL 

STAMPS, in superb condition, for 
Sale, intact, or you can select at one-third to 
one-quarter dealer’s prices. Approval. — 
“G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, Fulham. 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ANHARD 18-30 H.P. LANDAU- 
LETTE, lined Bedford cord with dust 
covers, very comfortable and roomy body by 
Windovers; thoroughly reliable and elegant 
car for Town and Country use; guaranteed 
in perfect condition and any trial or inspec- 
tion to intending buyers. Owner buying open 
car. Price £590.—Write or telephone BATES, 
44, Streatham Hill, London, 8.W. Telephone, 
Streatham 367. 




















BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETc. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OOD CARVING DESIGNS. 
Book of 38 full size designs of useful 
articles with instructions for carving. Price 
5/9 post free—Woop CARVING MASTER, 
Studio, 404c, Fulham Road, S.W. 





FOR SALE, 1915 10/12 h.p. Cowey de 

Luxe, practically new, with Cowey’s 
patent suspension ; very smart three-seater, 
fully equipped ; a perfect car for a lady to 
drive. Price 200 guineas.—CHARLES SMITH, 
9, Gloucester Terrace. Hyde Park, W. 


NDIAN, MOTOR CYCLE, 191 
| 7 h.p., just been thoroughly eter 
by manufacturers. Only reason for selling, 
Officer owner left for the front.—Apply by 
letter, with offer, to H. H. HOLLAND, 
“ Edenhurst,”’ Merton Park, S.W. 








DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR 
RICHARDSON'’S 
SENTRY 
DOG. 





5 RBs ae 


AJOR RICHARDSON’S KEN- 
NELS, GROVEND, now, 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES), as sup- 
plied our army in France for night outpost 
duty, guarding detached posts,etc., 5 guineas. 

POLICE DOGS (AIREDALES), best ladies’ 
guards for lonely walks, best protection 
against tramps and burglars, town or country, 
yard or house. From 5 guineas. Pups, 
2 guineas, 

BLOODHOUNDS from 20 guineas; pups, 
7 guineas. 

ABERDEEN (SCOTCH), IRISH, FOX 
(rough and smooth) TERRIERS from 5 
guineas ; pups 2 guineas. 

Trains every few minutes Baker Street. 
‘Telephone 423. 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ENUINE OLD OAK CABINETS, 
G Wardrobes, Tables, high back way 
Court Cupboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap.—THE ANCIENT Priors’ 
—— facing George Hotel, Crawley, 

ussex. 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 

in ‘‘ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 








fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
11/-, post free, from the Offices of ‘COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITF™, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C 
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How to Start the Cultivation 
of Sugar Beet. 


MONG the agricultural questions which the war 
has placed under an entirely new light is that of 
growing beet for the manufacture of sugar. In 
the past a great many exhortations on this subject 
have been addressed to farmers and the general 

public with very little effect, mainly, we think, because 
they were based upon altogether wrong principles. The 
English farmer never has been an experimental animal. 
On the contrary, he has been noted for generations as one 
who tilled ‘‘ as ’is vather did avor ’im,” and he has never 
changed his habits except in circumstances under which 
it was borne in upon him that direct profit could be ensured. 
Further, he has within his breast an instinctive distrust of 
any attempt to bolster up an industry by Government or 
other patronage. He is convinced that if the growing of 
sugar beet can be adopted with advantage by English agri- 
culturists, it will be so. The only convincing argument to 
the majority of farmers will be the object lesson furnished 
by some individual more intelligent than the rest who proceeds, 
without theorisation and without going to anybody for help, 
to make money out of the industry. When this is done, 
the example will be very widely followed. But in the case 
of beet there are several obstacles barring the pursuit in this 
plain and straightforward method. For one thing, the 
farmer knows that he cannot sell beet unless there is a sugar 
factory at hand. Growing beet for export is a fantastic 
idea that is never likely to get past the experimental and 
theoretical stage. The building of a sugar factory, however, 
requires money—£40,000 or £50,000 at least—and the middle 
of a most expensive war is by no means a suitable time in 
which to recommend that course of action. Besides, the 
requirements of the nation at the present moment are bread 
and meat, and we would be very sorry to distract the attention 
of farmers from the production of these two necessaries of 
life. 

When all this is said, however, there still remains the 
most practical and the soundest way of all for inducing the 
British farmer to grow sugar beet. He has only to be taught 
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that it is one of the most economical roots in the seedsman’s 

catalogue. Perhaps it may be necessary to remove a con- 
siderable amount of ignorance and prejudice that exists 
among the average run of farmers in regard to roots generally. 
Take mangolds, for example. Whoever wishes to advertise 
his special brand of mangold thinks he has achieved his 
object when he grows a giant specimen and exhibits it at 
the agricultural show or elsewhere as an advertisement for 
his seeds. Now, every farmer ought to be disabused of the 
idea that the value of a mangold is to be judged by its magni- 
tude. Those giants that not only come of giant ancestry, 
but have been stimulated into abnormal growth by a 
liberal use of manures, are invariably composed to 
a large extent of water; in some cases the proportion 
goes as high as g2 per cent. Hence these huge roots have 
extremely little feeding value in proportion to their weight 
and are very difficult to keep during winter. The best and 
most economical mangold for feeding purposes is that which 
contains the highest percentage of sugar. In that sentence 
lies the key to the argument that ultimately will induce 
the hardest headed farmer to grow sugar beet. It is one of 
the best feeding roots that can be produced on the farm and 
a most remunerative crop when utilised purely and simply 
for feeding stock. That, then, opens the way to approach 
the question. Get the farmer to grow sugar beet for feeding 
purposes and he will very soon fall into the system of growing 
it for the manufacture of sugar when that industry is placed 
upon a secure basis. 

These remarks were partly suggested by a note which 
appears in the Correspondence pages of this week’s 
issue and in part by a letter, admirable in many respects, 
which Mr. Festus Kelly of Hollington House, Newbury, 
has widely disseminated. Mr. Kelly’s intentions are admirable 
and so are his arguments up to a certain point. The fact 
that we import {32,000,000 worth of sugar points to full 
employment of the sugar factories when once they shall be 
established. With what Mr. Kelly says about the effect on 
the land of beet cultivation every sound agriculturist must 
be in agreement. Deep tillage, heavy manuring, absolute 
cleanliness—these must leave behind them land on which 
practically every farm crop will do well. Mr. Kelly gives 
an excellent table of the German figures compiled from thirty- 
five farms, which show increases in the return of the land 
afier a crop of beet varying from 24 per cent. in the case of 
wheat to 102 per cent. in the case of potatoes, and 86 per 
cent. in the case of peas. To the statement of facts like these 
one can only answer, Amen. Nor can it be denied that beet 
cultivated as it ought to be cultivated will return far more 
than the expense. It is a good crop to have on the British 
farm and one calculated to add immensely to the produc- 
tivity of the soil. The objection we make is that it is little 
short of madness to attempt the uprearing of a great industry 
in the middle of such a war as we are carrying on. Every 
patriot is compelled at the present moment to protest against 
any capital outlay that can be avoided. The money is needed 
for war loans, to meet the increased demands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for hospitals, for a dozen other pressing 
urgent requirements that cannot wait. At the best, sugar 
factories would not be built to any large extent within the 
course of twelve months. If they began to yield a decent 
return two years hence they would do very well, and in the 
meantime the capital required to build, supply with machines 
and fit out generally these establishments would be locked 
up. The nation cannot afford that at the present 
moment. The alternative we have put forward is, however, 
practical andeasy. Roots have to be sown during the coming 
spring to supply animals with winter food. It is not more 
expensive to sow sugar beet than it is to sow mangolds or 
turnips, and if the sugar beet is, as we assert it is, a highly 
remunerative crop when used merely for feeding purposes, 
it will easily be possible to induce farmers to grow it to a 
very considerable extent during the present year. They 
would in that way be able to test for themselves such state- 
ments as those made by Mr. Kelly that the soil is greatly 
improved by the crop and that even the leaves of the beet 
are valuable for feeding purposes, and, at any rate when 
fed to cattle, are converted into what remains the best and 
most efficient manure. In other words, let us look a little 
ahead and, instead of making a premature start towards the 
establishment of a new industry, try and pave the way for a 
good foundation for it in the years that follow the war. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR fiontispiece this week is a portrait study of the 
Duchess of Beaufort, who married the ninth Duke 
in 1895. 
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ITH a great sense of relief General Monro's 
report was read in Monday’s newspapers. It 
told that His Majesty’s forces had been finally 
removed from the Peninsula of Gallipoli with- 
out loss of life. One private British soldier 

was wounded, and there was no casualty at all among the 
French troops. Sir Charles Monro attributes the success 
of this manoeuvre to Generals Birdwood and Davies, but 
the country will not be slow to recognise the credit obviously 
due to himself. The incident closes a dramatic chapter in 
the history of the war. The adventure of forcing the 
Dardanelles was not one that commended itself at the 
beginning to cool and cautious soldiers, and the attempt 
rather bore the impress of brilliant amateurishness. The 
subsequent landing or landings furnished an opportunity for 
showing the stuff of which our Australian kinsmen are made, 
but had too close a resemblance to some of the deeds of 
the Crimea, which, in the words of the French critic, 
were “ magnificent, but not war.’’ The attack on Turkey 
by way of the Dardanelles was badly planned and_ ill 
carried out. May the good management of the retreat be 
an omen ot happier things! 


[N Sir Ian Hamilton’s Gallipoli despatches there is no more 

touching passage than that describing the splendid bravery 
of the men from Norfolk and their mysterious fate. They 
were under Colonel Sir H. Beauchamp, “a bold, self-confident 
officer.”’ They pressed eagerly forward, fighting every inch 
of the way, and the ground gradually became more wooded 
as they went. Some were wounded and found a way back, 
but the Colonel, with sixteen officers and 250 men, “ kept 
pushing on, driving the enemy before him.” Nothing more 
was seen or heard of any of them. Fighting impetuously 
they advanced into the forest, and not one returned. Some 
day, perhaps, when the Turkish records of the event come to 
light, we shall get to know whether they were overmastered 
by numbers or led into an ambuscade ; but surely the action 
is an imperishable addition to the glorious military annals 
of Great Britain. Sir Ian Hamilton’s tale becomes even 
more pathetic when local particulars are added. The Sand- 
ringham men and the West Norfolks left King’s Lynn at 
the beginning of August, 1914, and after a year’s training 
at Bury St. Edmunds and Watford, they were sent to the 
East and landed at Gallipoli on August 11th, 1915. Three 
days later the tragedy occurred which is described in the 
despatch. Who can recall it without a thrill of pity and 
pride ? Gamekeepers, gardeners, stockmen taken from 
their peaceful callings and thrust into the jaws of hell, yet 
acquitting themselves like the heroes they were! 


AGRICULTURAL readers will have read the tale with 

peculiar and very poignant interest. Beck is a name 
familiar to them as household words. The Sandringham 
men were under the command of Captain Frank R. Beck, 
the King’s well known and popular agent. On various 
occasions when we have had the privilege of describing and 
illustrating the Royal flocks and herds, the gardens and 
grounds, at the time when King Edward VII was still Prince 
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of Wales, we have had experience of the invariable courtesy 
and kindness of Mr. Beck. He was indeed an ideal estate 
agent, and when the company of Territorials was formed 
in King Edward’s lifetime, we can well imagine the pride 
and vigour with which he set about the task he so successfully 
accomplished of making it one of the smartest and most 
efficient in the kingdom. Some degree of mystery enshrouds 
his fate up to the present time, as he has not been heard 
of, but we fear there is little room for hope. Captain Cedric 
Coxon, who is a prisoner with the Turks, has written home 
and given the names of thirteen privates and non-com- 
missioned officers who are, like himself, prisoners of war, but 
he states that he does not know anything of the officers. 
Needless to say, Captain Beck’s friends have caused the 
most careful enquiries to be made, but hitherto without 
result. That impetuous and daring rush appears to have 
been the one glimpse of battle vouchsafed to these brave men. 


[N this week’s issue we are able to print a most instructive 

article on Field Ambulance Woik on Gallipoli which 
deserves close attention. It is written by one of our most 
valued contributors. Internal evidence would under any 
circumstances be convincing that the writer deals only with 
matters with which he has perfect familiarity. Field hospital 
work proved in practice very different from the previous con- 
ception of it. He says men trained as yeomanry expected 
to chase the Huns over battlefields, and field ambulance 
dressing stations with operating tents, and all the surgical 
gear and tackle methodically arranged for slight and serious 
cases were to be set and arranged with orderly precision. 
But in actual fighting it was much otherwise. Nursing 
orderlies, bearers and medical officers had to come on shore 
in boats with the troops laden each with his own baggage, 
and in the early stages the wounded had to be carried over 
rough ground to lighters which naval pinnaces towed out 
to hospital ships. Later, the nursing orderlies and bearers 
had to turn out tons of earth in order to dig safe and suitable 
dressing stations. This was all very different from their 
anticipation, and it says much for the adaptability of the 
R.A.M.C. that the difficulties were overcome and the woik 
performed with great efficiency. 


THE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 
Abune the hill ae muckle star is burnin’ 

Sae saft an’ still, my dear, sae far awa, 
There’s ne’er a wind, noo day to nicht is turnin’, 
To lift the branches o’ the whisperin’ shaw. 

Aye, Jess, there’s nane to see, 
There’s just the sheep an’ me, 
And ane’s fair wastit when there micht be twa! 


Alang the knowes there’s no a beast that’s movin’, 
They sheep o’ mine lie sleepin’ i’ the dew, 
There’s just ae thing that’s wearyin’ an’ rovin’, 
An’ that’s mysel’ that wearies, wantin’ you. 
What ails ye, that ye bide 
In-by, an’ me outside 
To curse an’ daunder a’ the gloamin’ through ? 


To haud my tongue an’ aye hae patience wi’ ye 
Is waur nor what a lass like you can guess, 
For a’ yer pranks I canna but forgie ye, 
I’fegs! there’s naucht can gar me lo’e ye less ; 
Heaven’s i’ yer een, an’ whiles 
There’s Heaven i’ yer smiles, 
But oh! ye tak’ a deal o’ courtin’, Jess! 
VIOLET JACOB. 


SIR HOWARD FRANK, who, it will be remembered, was 

mainly responsible for the transformation of the Star 
and Garter into a house of refuge for disabled soldiers, has 
opened up what appears to us to be a golden opportunity 
for the county of Devon in the very interesting letter which 
was published in the Times on Tuesday last. In this case 
the benefactor is Mr. William Cresswell Gray of West Hartle- 
pool. Mr. Gray has an only son wounded and a prisoner in 
Germany and his heart naturally goes out to all afflicted 
and captive soldiers. He has been moved, as many have been, 
by the consideration set forth by Sir Frederick Milner and 
others that after the war it may be very difficult to collect 
funds for the relief of those who have been disabled in the 
war. His generous offer, if accepted, would forestall this 
difficulty. Mr. Gray is willing to make a gift of Membland 
Hall, Revelstoke, South Devon, to the nation, on the simple 
conditions that the property is taken over in reasonable 
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time, and adequate preparation made for its maintenance as 
a home for incapacitated soldiers and sailors. Membland 
Hall is a fine, modern, well furnished house, and he is willing 
to let those fittings remain which will be necessary, and also 
give {2,000 to further equip it. We cannot believe that 
the county of Devon will let such a chance slip of making 
provision for those who have been -unfortunate in the war. 


ANOTHER great loss to the Navy has been incurred by 

the sinking of the King Edward VII, which struck a 
mine in a heavy sea. Fortunately, the crew were saved 
without loss—a matter for which to be thankful. It is 
always possible to replace material, but brave sailors are 
a much more precious possession. The King Edward VII 
was a very fine battleship. Her keel plate was laid in 
Devonport Dockyard by King Edward VII in March, 1902, 
and Queen Mary, while she was Princess of Wales, launched 
and christened the ship. The King Edward VII belonged 
to a class of vessel called the Empire Class, which preceded 
the Dreadnoughts. The ship’s displacement was 16,350 tons. 


A GREAT journalist has passed away in the person of Lord 

Burnham, whose name and fame are entwined and 
associated with the Daily Telegraph. It was his clearness 
of vision and understanding that enabled him to lay the 
foundation of that paper which now for a great many 
generations has been, above everything else, the paper of 
the Londoner. There the inhabitant of what is after all the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world found not only the 
information he wanted, but his views, ideas and sentiments 
interpreted and expressed for him in a manner which he 
could not himself define. The man who had been brought 
up on the Daily Telegraph used to pine if he were sent to the 
country and had to be content with even the greatest pro- 
vincial journal for his morning’s news. A great change was 
brought over the scene by the advent of the halfpenny paper, 
but Sir Edward and his trusty lieutenant, Le Sage, with the 
good men and true that had been gathered round them, 
proved more than equal to the situation, and the Daily 
Telegraph went bounding on its way unhurt by the prosperity 
of its cheaper rivals. It did not do so unchanged. Sir 
Edward Lawson, as he was when the crisis came, was not 
so wedded to the past that he could not adjust himself to 
the needs of the moment, and the great paper did not show 
any falling away, but rather an improvement, when it was 
chastened in style and sharpened in outlook by the new 
rivalry. It isa very different paper from that which Matthew 
Arnold rallied in his inimitable way, but then it has changed 
with its audience. New tastes, new habits are as accurately 
reflected as were the old tastes and old habits of the sixties. 
The Daily Telegraph is Lord Burnham’s enduring monument. 


EVIDENTLY the crop reporters employed by the Board of 
Agriculture have been unusually careful in drawing up 
their account of the state of the farm in January. Practi- 
cally every agricultural expert will endorse what is said. 
Thus, the extremely wet weather experienced in December 
and part of November has interfered seriously with autumnal 
cultivation. At any rate, early sown wheat is in better 
condition than late sown, and it is probably a fair estimate 
that only three-fourths of the crop has been put in. Contrary 
to general belief the shortage of labour has not been very 
badly felt. This is by no means because it does not exist, 
but simply on account of the wet weather having brought 
agricultural operations to a standstill. Stock have not 
thriven very well in the extreme moisture, but ewes are 
healthy and the early Dorset horn lambs do not appear to 
have suffered. We are now approaching the general lambing 
season, and the supply of meat from this source will depend 
largely on the climatic conditions of the next few weeks. 


WE are glad to learn that a sensible effort is being made 

to establish and keep in this country the comparatively 
little and yet by no means unimportant industry of herb 
growing. The people of Great Britain have been accustomed 
to obtain their supply of herbs from Central Europe, and it 
is common knowledge that very great inconvenience has been 
caused by the importation being stopped by the war. That 
circumstance is sufficient in itself to give a favourable start 
to the association which has just been formed for growing 
medicinal herbs. The central idea is that members will 
be entitled to advice on the choice and cultivation of plants 
and their preparation for sale. By means of co-operation 
it will be possible to regulate the growing so that the market 
may not be flushed with some herbs and kept short of others. 
We hope that the sociciy will be widely supported. 


Jan. 15th, 1916. 


ICHTHYOLOGY of a very fascinating kind is to be found 

in a Blue Book just issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. It will probably never be repeated and 
carried further, as the work seems to be completed. The 
Blue Book is described as a ‘‘ Report on the Log-book Records 
relating to Mackerel, Pilchards and Herring, kept by Fisher- 
men During the Years 1895-1911, Under the Auspices of the 
Cornwall County Council.” Selected fishermen were given 
books in which they were asked to enter the particulars that 
are found here. The result is to get together some facts in 
natural history that will at any rate assist to give direction 
to more scientific investigation. A definite conclusion, 
for example, is that in the case of mackerel there is a close 
connection between the size of the catch and the character 
of the plankton. In case the ingenuous reader is not familiar 
with the word “ plankton ’’—which would be a very excusable 
ignorance, as the word seems to have been invented only 
in the nineties of last century—it may be useful to transcribe 
the dictionary meaning. Plankton, then, is ‘a collective 
name for all the forms of floating or drifting organic life 
found at various depths in the ocean.” 


MANY illustrative facts are mentioned to throw light 

on the habits of the mackerel. The fisherman thinks 
that the best water is “ yellow’’ water, and “blue” and 
“green”? water are favourable, but ‘“‘ grey’ water is not. 
‘ Stinking ”’ water is considered to be the worst of all. The 
name is given on account of a noxious smell which has been 
described as similar to that of decaying seaweed. The 
figures show conclusively that catches are slighter when the 
water is ‘‘ stinking.’’ ‘“‘ Stinking’ water is often associated 
with brine or phosphorescence, which the fishermen consider 
a bad sign. The fishermen were asked to collect evidence 
in regard to birds, sea colour, smell of water, sea disturbance, 
wind force and wind direction. In this way they were 
ordered to make what is really a fascinating study of natural 
history, although much of it is conveyed in the form of 
tables that look more dreary than they are. Beyond this 
there is the record of variability in catches, which, of course, 
is a matter of great importance. The student of the ways 
of fish will certainly find much good and instructive reading 
in the Blue Book on “ Fishery Investigations: Series II. 
Sea Fisheries,’ Volume IIT, No. 1. 
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THE FIRST LEGION. 
Only a year and a half ago! 
Nobody slept, that night, 
But you lay in bed, and you heard them go 
“Tramp!” through the strect . . . to fight 
Over the seas for England, England— 
Over the seas for you. 


Nobody knew their badge and name, 

(Or they weren’t allowed to say it) 

But you knew that War was a splendid game, 
And these were going to play it 

Over the seas for England, England— 

Over the seas for you. 


East they went, to the red sunrise ; 
East, and a silence fell— 
Yet it may chance, grown old and wise, 
You shall learn what we cannot tell— 
How their souls went West for England... Iengland... 
How they all went West for you. 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD, 


[T is interesting news that the organ of the German Socialists 

has once more been suppressed. About once a month the 
operation seems to be performed on it and the Vorwarts very 
soon appears again smiling like a jack-in-the-box or the 
figure of Punch in the old folk play. The reason for that is 
that in Germany there is a compact between the Goverrment 
and the Socialists, and if the former ventures upon any 
strong measure it has very quickly to relax its hold again. 
Where the Socialist journal offended this time was in saying 
that Dr. Helfferich’s finance is unsound and, indeed, rotten. 
Germany, as a matter of fact, is financially in a extremely 
bad way, and the only consolation men like Dr. Helfferich 
can offer is that all will be made good by the war indem- 
nities. Now it grows plainer every day that, whatever is 
going to happen, Germany will get no war indemnity ; 
while the decreasing value of the mark in neutral countries 
shows conclusively what is thought of her finance in the 
best informed circles. Suppressing critics is merely a futile 
attempt to blindfold the public. 
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F, previous to the war, the 
general public had been 
asked how does a 
wounded man get from 
the trenches to a base 

hospital in London, the average 
man would have been quite at 
sea as to how to answer the 
question. If the Royal Army 
Medical Corps instructor had 
been asked the same question 
he would probably have been 
in much the same _ position, 
but in practice it is very 
different. For the _ infor- 
mation of those that do not 
know, it may be said that with 
every division are three in- 
fantry brigades, and to each 
brigade is attached a field am- 
bulance. A field ambulance 
consists of three sections, and 
each section is equipped to 
take fifty patients ; in addition 
there is the transport section, 
which now, on paper, con- 
sists of three horse ambulance 





DIGGING A TRENCH 


wagons, seven motor ambu- 
lances, and several general 
service wagons and _ water 
carts. One is often asked, why 
do Royal Army Medical Corps 
men want so much drill and 
discipline ? It appears as if 
much time is wasted over 
physical drill, stretcher, squad 
and company drill, etc., which 
might be better employed 
teaching them nursing. 

After service on the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, I would put 
down the qualifications of a 
Royal Army Medical Corps 
man in the field in the follow- 
ing order: physical fitness, 
military discipline, knowledge 
of first aid. The last can be 
picked up by an intelligent man 
in a few days. Military dis- 
cipline enables the bearer un- 
flinchingly to remove the 
wounded under shell and rifle 
fire in a methodical manner, 
but unless he is physically fit 
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THE DRESSING STATION. 


everything else breaks down. 

A field ambulance can be 
used as one hospital of 150 
beds, or three hospitals of fifty 
beds each; and in either case 
the unit or sections must be 
prepared to move with the 
troops at a moment’s notice, 
and any well trained field 
ambulance can be ready to 
carry on with everything in 
perfect order within an hour 
of arriving at its destination. 

The actual position of a 
field ambulance in a scheme 
for evacuation, and the work 
it does are as follows: Each 
infantry battalion has a 
medical officer and sixteen 
men trained as_ stretcher 
bearers, who have in addition 
a knowledge of first aid. As 
soon as a man is wounded his 
pal or one of the bearers cuts 
out the first field dressing, 
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stitched into his tunic, 
and covers the wound. 
Then the regimental 
stretcher _ bearer 
carries him down to 
the regimental aid 
post, which is sup- 
posed to be in some 
sheltered spot imme- 
diately behind the 
firing line. Here the 
regimental medical 
officer applies further 
dressings if necessary, 
and attends to any 
cases requiring im- 
mediate further 
treatment. 

The wounded 
man is then handed 
over to the field am- 
bulance _— stretcher 
bearers, who carry 
him down to an ambu- 
lance wagon rendez- 
vous. The wagons are 
loaded and start for 
the dressing station, 
passing on the way an 
advanced dressing 
station with a water 
cart, where any 
wounded can again be 
attended toifrequired. 
At the dressing 
station, which is sup- 
posed to be out of 
rifle fire, such cases as 
require immediate 
operation are detained 
and the rest sent down 
to the base section of 
the field ambulance. 

At the base sec- 
tion, which is sup- 
posed to be out of 
shell fire, any further 
cases urgently re- 
quiring operation are 
dealt with. Sick and 
wounded men likely 
to be able to return 
to the firing line in 
four or five days are 
detained, the rest are 
passed on to the 
casualty clearing 
station. The casualty 
clearing station is a 
field hospital of 200 
beds, which has often 
to expand to several 
times that number, 
and receives all cases 
from the three field 
ambulances. As the 
name indicates, this 
hospital is in theory 
a clearing station. 
Wounded and sick are 
further detained if 
likely soon to return, 
but otherwise are des- 
patched through the 
stationary hospitals to 
the base hospitals, and 
if these are abroad, 
by hospital ships to 
the base hospital at 
home. 

When war broke 
out, men trained as 
yeomanry expected 
to chase the Hun 
over battlefields. 
Field ambulance men 
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expected to pitch dressing stations with operating tents, 
and medical and surgical panniers methodically laid out, 
and tents for the slight and serious cases, etc. But modern 
warfare has altered all this. Yet in nothing has there been a 
vreater de- 
parture from 
the orthodox 
than in Field 
Amb wl ance 
work on the 
Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 
Nursing — or- 
duerraleicers) , 
bearers and 
medical 
officers went 
ashore in 
boats with 
the troops 
with just 
what they 
could carry, 
and during 
all the early 
stages of the 
fighting the 
wounded had 
to be man- 
handled from 
the fire 
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Shortly before moving from the southern sector to 
Suvla the base section of our Field Ambulance was moved 
under the cliff by the seashore, and the illustration shows 
how platforms were made upon which to pitch the tents 
for the pa- 
tients. Some 
of the men 
used chaftf- 
ingly to say 
that our 
men ought 
to have 
R.A.M.C. on 
one shoulder 
strap and 
R.E. on the 
other. And 
they were not 
far wrong. 

A Casualty 
Cheatin s 
Station was 
situated at 
the end ot 
the Peninsula 
overlooking 
the sea, and 
here, as 
shown in the 
illustration, a 
Torkrsh 


line to the BASE SECTION OF A FIELD AMBULANCE ON THE CLIFFS BY THE SEA. trench was 


Casualty 

Clearing Station and thence on to lighters, which naval 
pinnaces towed out to hospital ships. It was in these days 
that the physical fitness of the men was tested, for many of 
them carried wounded men over rough ground with very little 
rest during the first ten days. 

Entrenching tools are not in the equipment of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, but picks and shovels were soon 
available, for all dressing stations had to be dug in as soon 
as possible to afford protection as far as could be for the 
wounded and workers. The .Royal Army Medical Corps 
man has not in the past expected to do much digging, but 
on the Peninsula many were the tons of earth that tent 
nursing orderlies and bearers had to shift in order to make 
a suitable dressing station. 

There was to be an attack on the Turkish positions and 
a dressing station was required in the gully. A spot was 
selected under a sandy bluff, with the trenches some 7ooyds. 
above and beyond. A platform was soon made by cutting 
away the side of the bluff and shelters erected to keep the 
sun off the wounded. 

After working hard at making a dressing station, 
and then carrying down the wounded, everything was 
gradually settling down and only some fifty slightly 
wounded and sick remained at the station. It was nine 
p-m., and the sergeant in charge of the nursing orderlies 
was handing round a well earned tot of rum, when, 
rip, rip, rip, and the tarpauling was punctured by twenty 
holes made by bullets from a machine gun. The sergeant 
dropped, hit through the head, and two wounded men 
were hit asecondtime. At once all the wounded had to be 
removed, for, in consequence of a move in the Turkish position 
our dressing station had come into the line of fire. They 
were moved in their stretchers behind a_ bluff, the tired 
bearers were given three hours sleep, and then at barely 
dawn a ravine cut by the rushing winter floods was 
converted into a temporary station. The watercourse 
became a broad path and the pot-hole at the top of the 
ravine made by the floods was filled in and the stretchers 
were laid on the levelled ground. It was rather cramped 
for space, but, for the time being, the wounded were under 
shelter. It is in order to be able to meet successfully such an 
emergency as this after three days’ and nights’ hard work, that 
the Royal Army Medical Corps man has to be fit.. Another 
dressing station had been constructed in a similar ravine a 
little higher up the gully and above it ran a mule track. 

Stones and earth often rolled down into this station. 
It was unpleasant, but not necessarily dangerous; but 
when one day a mule came down and smothered the padre, 
the officer in charge of the field ambulance asked that the 
track might be moved further back, and he was informed that 
he could build another path if he wished, andsohe did. A real 
good road was built by the bearers, and after that this dressing 
station was exempt from showers of stones, dirt and mules. 


converted 
into a shelter from flying splinters of high explosive shell. 

In the latter days the field ambulances were crowded 
with cases of dysentery and allied complaints, and here is 
where the fitness of the nursing orderly was most severely 
tried; for often tired out and suffering themselves, it was 
splendid the way in which many of them were able to stick 
to their work. 

Gallipoli is all over, but much work still remains to 
be done in other areas before the war is ended, where the 
necessity of being physically fit will be just as important 
as on that pestilential Peninsula. 





THE LATE LORD 
BURNHAM. 


HE death of Lord Burnham in the fulness of 
honours and of years—he was born on December 
28th, 1833, and had just completed his eighty- 
second year—is an event in the annals of English 
journalism. It is not merely that he will be 

regretted by all who knew him in any one of his many-sided 
activities, and most by those who knew him best and worked 
under him longest in Fleet Street, but he was also the repre- 
sentative—indeed, almost the last representative—of an 
epoch in English journalism already become a little old 
fashioned and unfamiliar. 

Lord Burnham was the embodiment of the penny 
morning paper as it was before it was roughly challenged 
by its halfpenny rivals. How different the old penny paper 
was from the present can best be realised by comparing 
The Daily Telegraph of to-day with a copy of the same 
journal even in the late ’eighties. It was thought impossible 
then by most people in the newspaper world that a morning 
paper with a full service of home and foreign news could 
ever be produced for less than a penny, but the thing was 
done, and the challenge was a mortal challenge. How it was 
met, and how The Daily Telegraph transformed itself in the 


process, is known to all newspaper readers. Lord Burnham. 


never gave better proof of his consummate ability than when 
he and his trusted lieutenant, Mr. J. M. Le Sage, frankly 
recognised the danger which threatened and shaped their 
course to a second triumph. 

There are some newspaper proprietors who are proprietors 
and nothing else. Lord Burnham was not one of that sort 
He remained to the day of his death a keen and eager 
journalist, and was never happier than when on occasion 
he revisited the scene of his old labours in order to settle 
the policy of the paper on some important question of the 
day. If he asked your views, he liked them crisply stated, 
and then he would lean back and dictate his own, choosing 
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his words as carefully as though they were going straight 
into print. And for directness and forcefulness these were 
always hard to beat, for he always looked to the main argu- 
ment and the main principle and never worried about sub- 
sidiary detail. And yet he remained faithful to what was 
once called, in respect of Dr. Johnson, “the big bow-wow 
style.” He had the rhetorical sense 
strongly developed. He liked 
full-blooded writing and had a 
tenderness for big words and big 
adjectives, well matched and in 
pairs. He revelled in the warmth 
and colour of certain words, 
and the more resonant they were 
the better. All this was _ part 
of the tradition of earlier days 
when there really was such a 
thing as ‘“ Telegraphese,”’ often 
involving grotesque inversions and 
far-fetched synonyms, just in 
order to avoid a plain and simple 
statement. But “ Telegraphese ”’ 
has for many years been extinct 
at Peterborough Court. Scarcely 
one is left of the old school to 
write it now, either at its worst or 
its best—its usually forgotten best 
—which, in Arnold’s hands, was 
supremely good. 

Lord Burnham’s aim was to 
influence opinion by means _ of 
broad effects. He was not afraid 
of sentiment. He was not shy of 
talking about patriotism. He did 
not despise emotion or its expres- 
sion. The British public is warm- 
hearted, and he took care that The 
Daily Telegraph had a big heart 
also. That required no effort, because 
he had a big heart himself. No one 
worked harder than he over a long 
series of years for the success of the Newspaper Press Fund. 
Few things gave him greater pleasure than to see the shillings 
rolling into the funds to which, from time to time, the paper 
threw open its columns. A great disaster, or the outbreak of 
any widespread distress, never failed to arouse his sympathy. 
He believed in an easy tolerance, good humour, an absence of 
fanaticism of every kind, a readiness to give and take, and in 
general his was a cheery, optimistic view of life. He did not 
like faddists or fanatics, or to be for ever preaching and 
moralising. There was, indeed, a proper time for these, as 
tor Sunday sermons, but life was to be lived. 

It is ten thousand pities that Lord Burnham never 
wrote his ‘‘ Reminiscences.”” They would have been full 
of amusing and interesting matter. His recollections of 
Fleet Street in the late ’Fifties, when as a young man 
of twenty-two he joined his father, Mr. J. M. Levy, who 
had just 
come into 
possession of 
the infant 
Daily Tele- 
graph, and of 
the Sixties 


THE LATE 


and ’Seven- 
ties when 
the paper 
was firmly 


establishin g 
itself, would 
have been of 
the greatest 
interest to all 
journalists. 
Mr. Edward 
Lawson —as 
he then was 
—knew all 
the leading 
musicians, 
artists,actors 
and_ writers 
of the time. 
There was a 
real Bohemia 
in those 
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days, and its doors were wide open to him. Other doors 
stood open likewise. He knew well most ot the leading 
politicians of that period, from Palmerston to Gladstone and 
Disraeli. 

One of his favourite political anecdotes may be recalled 
here, if only to emphasise the profound change which has 
come over the political world. On 
the morning of the day when Mr. 
Gladstone was to make his famous 
open air speech at Blackheath, 
Mr. Edward Lawson called at 
his house and in conversation 
with his private secretary ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Glad- 
stone would refer to the subject of 
the housing of the working classes. 
Mr. Gladstone, who was too busy 
to grant an interview, thanked him 
for the suggestion, but sent word 
that he could not make use of it 
because ‘‘ the subject savoured too 
much of grandmotherly _legisla- 
tion!’’ The Daily Telegraph broke 
with Mr. Gladstone over the Home 
Rule controversy, and there was no 
period of which Lord Burnham had 
a better store of political anecdote 
than that which ended with the 
production of the first Home Rule 
Bill. Throughout a quarter of a 
century of perpetually recurrent 
controversy his devotion to the 
cause of the Union never wavered, 
and he supported the last losing 
struggle of the Unionists against 
disruption with the same intensity 
of conviction with which he had in 
earlier years supported the success- 
ful resistance of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Of his fervent 
belief in the Empire and his devo- 
tion to all Imperial causes, of his deep love of peace but rooted 
conviction that peace could only be maintained by prepared- 
ness for war, the consistent record of his paper is the best 
witness. Lord Burnham will be sorely missed by all 
sorts and conditions of men—in Fleet Street, in society, 
in the political world, and at his beautiful country seat at 
Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, where he loved to gather his friends 
about him, and where just two years ago he received, on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday, the homage—-there is 
no other word--of the journalistic profession. It seemed 
then that he had the prospect of many happy years before 
him ; but no one, quite apart from his own severe personal 
bereavements—he lost two grandsons of great promise—took 
more to heart the tragedy of the war, and it saddened the 
closing days of a long career of unbroken success and shining 
public usefulness. Lord Burnham was always the eager 
friend of 
every good 
cause, and it 
is a happy 
thing for 
English 
journalism 
that the son 
who now 
succeeds him 
in the title 
has fora 
dozen years 
past given 
abundant 
proof that 
he has in- 
herited all 
his father’s 
qualities of 
head and 
heart, while 
he has de- 
veloped an 
even wider 
range of 
activity in 
the public 
service. X. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEED. 

N most gardens January is looked upon as the month for 

sowing seeds of flowering plants for a summer display. 

Take the Snapdragon or Antirrhinum — unquestionably 

the bedding plant of the future; seeds may be sown now 

—under glass, of course. The seedlings require close 

attention, otherwise ‘“‘damping’’ may set in, and this 

unchecked soon sweeps off the frail plants. There are others 

who prefer to sow the seedlings in the autumn and winter in a 

cold frame, placing them in their flowering positions early in 
spring. 

There are lots of other delightful flowering plants that may 
be sown during the next few weeks to produce a gay show of 
blooms in the summer time; for example, Stocks, Mignonette, 
Evening Primroses, Gaillardias, Phlox Drummondii, Castor 
Oil Plant, Maize, Humea elegans, Balsams (Camellia-flowered), 
Verbenas, Petunias, Tobacco Plants, Salpiglossis, Pansies, Neme- 
sias, China Asters and Zinnias. 

As a rule the early vinery is called into service for seed 
raising, the heat and moisture that prevail there during the early 
part of the year being suitable for the purpose. Such hardy 
annuals as Sweet Peas, Cornflowers, Silene, Nemophila, Lim- 
nanthes, Larkspurs, Poppies, Godetias, Nigella, French and 
African Marigolds and Calliopsis may be sown in the open where 
they are to flower. Fragrant annuals deserve special attention ; 
there is nothing more delightful on a warm summer evening 
than the perfume of the Night-scented Stock and Tobacco 
Plants, which, together with Sweet Scabious, Sweet Sultans 
and Limnanthes, are in every way desirable for growing near to 
the windows of the house. 

After all that Mr. William Robinson has said about the 
eternal use of scarlet Geraniums or Pelargoniums for bedding out, 
it comes as a great surprise to read what has recently been said 
of the Paul Crampel Pelargoniums in front of Buckingham 
Palace by no less an authority than the Rev. Joseph Jacob: 
“The Paul Crampel Pelargoniums round the Victoria Memorial 
in front of Buckingham Palace have set people thinking, and 
some have asked, ‘ What is Gardening ?’ I answer, ‘ That is.’ 
There is very little doubt that ‘ Paul’ is the Zonal of the twentieth 
century, just as in the sixties and the seventies we had Vesuvius 
and the celebrated tricolour Mrs. Pollock.” 

It is true that gardening is largely a matter of taste, but we 
fail to understand how anyone can regard the crude, monotonous 
blaze of colour created vear after vear by means of this Pelar- 
gonium round the Victoria Memorial as a worthy example of 


FLOWER BEDS AT 


modern gardening. Happily there are lots of hardy flowers 
that might be used, and with far less trouble. We refer to bold 
clumps of perennials, like Pzeonies, Irises, Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Montbretias and Pyrethrums; and if edgings 
are desired, dwarf Lavender, Pinks, and Saxifrages, of which 
bathoniensis is one of the very best, might be used with telling 
effect. 

To return to bedding plants from seed. An objection is 
sometimes raised in regard to the tendency shown by certain 
plants to vary in colour when grown from seed. But even if the 
seedlings should show slight variation in colour, what does it 
matter, so long as the plants are happy and flower to perfection ? 

A beautiful golden orange flowered annual worthy of ex- 
tended use in flower-beds is Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. It 
grows rapidly and may be sown as late as the end of March. 
The Summer Cypress (Kochia trichophylla) with its feathery 
plumes of foliage, assuming a bronzy crimson hue in late 
summer, makes an excellent dot plant among om Thumb 
Antirrhinums and Begonias. C.-C 


THE PRUNING OF BUSH FRUITS. 

HERE is nothing new to say concerning the pruning of 
bush fruits, but a few simple directions may prove 
helpful to those who are taking the work in hand 

this winter for the first time. By the term ‘bush fruits”’ 
is meant Red and White Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries 
and Black Currants. In the case of Gooseberries, the work 
will perhaps be more easily accomplished with a good pair of 
secateurs, otherwise all that has been said in a previous article 
on the importance of a strong, sharp pruning-knife applies to 
the pruning of bush fruits quite as forcibly as to the pruning 
of Apples, Pears or Plums. 

Red and White Currants.—If we examine a bush of either 
of these fruits, we shall see a number of last year’s shoots 


arising from the older branches. The fruits are borne at 
the base of these young growths, which should be shortened 
to about 2in. in length. In principle this operation is similar 


to spur pruning in the case of Apples and Pears. Shortening 
the side shoots increases the formation of clusters of fruit buds ; 
the fruit growers of Kent refer to them as ring buds, an appro- 
priate term, although not in general use. While the side shoots 
are pruned somewhat severely, it is not wise to shorten the 
leading or terminal growths to the same extent, but they may 
often be reduced to about half their length with advantage. 
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Gooseberries.—These are the most formidable of all the 
bush fruits, but they may be pruned on the same principle as 
the Red Currant. But the Gooseberry will also fruit along the 
whole length of the young wood, providing it has been 
well ripened. This has given rise to two methods of pruning. 
One is to spur prune, and the other to cut away old wood, leaving 
as much young wood as possible. | Either method will give 
satisfactory results, and the chief point is to prevent the over- 
crowding of branches, for no bush fruit 
is more inclined to produce a thicket 
of growth, which means a poor crop 
of inferior fruit. It is a great help 
towards keeping the bushes free from 
basal growth to grow them on a single 
stem, not allowing them to branch 
until they are 2in. or 3in. above the 
ground level. The bushes are kept 
open in the centres by removing all 
ingrowing and crowded growths. 
Both Gooseberries and Red Currants 
are well adapted for training either as 
cordons or after the shape of the 
gridiron, and when so trained and 
spur pruned they are splendid for low 
walls and fences. For my own part I 
always leave the pruning of Goose- 
berries until the buds have commenced 
to grow, for birds play havoc with the 
buds, and on severely pruned trees 
they have an unhappy way of taking 
most of the remaining buds. 

Raspberries.—There can be no 
doubt about pruning the Raspberry, 
for it produces its fruit on the canes 
made the previous year, and the old 
canes should be cut clean out to the 
base. But the pruning of the Rasp- 
berry is best done soon after the fruit 
has been gathered, in order to give 
the young canes a better chance to 
develop and ripen, for it is to these 
that we have to look for next season’s crop of fruit. If the 
pruning has not already been done, it should be completed 
without further delay. The old canes are readily distinguished 
from the new by their size and colour; moreover, the chances 
are that the old canes are dead, for they often die back as the 
young canes push up their vigorous growths. The young canes 
should be pruned to about half their length before growth 
commences in the spring. 

Black Currants.—Like the Raspberry, the Black Currant 
fruits upon the young growth. Therefore the aim in pruning is 
to retain all the young wood possible and to cut away the old 
wood. The Black Currant often sends up strong growths from 
the base, and these should be left unpryuned. A very good plan 
is carried out in some gardens of cutting the old wood right 
down to the bottom of the tree every second year. This plan, 
however, is applied to alternate trees, so that there is less risk of 
a serious shortage of fruit in any one year. The big-bud disease 
is rampant this year, especially in the Midland Counties. Very 
severe pruning and hand picking the diseased buds are means 
by which the ravages of this pest may be checked. All prunings 
and buds must, of course, be burnt immediately. a. G. 


SEA SNAKES. 


ANY people are familiar with the names of the most 
dreaded and most deadly of the poisonous land 
snakes found in different parts of the world, such, 
for instance, as the cobra, the rattlesnake, the 
puff-adder, the krait, the coral snake, the copper- 
head, bushmaster, fer-de-lance, ringhals and others ; 

but very few, apparently, have any knowledge of the innumerable 
sea snakes, most of them highly venomous, which infest the waters 
of the Indian Ocean and the Western Pacific, and which, wherever 
they are encountered, are a deadly menace to the lives of human 
beings. 

The sea snakes form the sub-family Hydrophiine. Nearly 
all of them differ from the land serpents by the laterally flattened 
and oar-like shape of the tail, as also by the scales of the under 
surface of the body being nearly similar to those on the upper 
parts. If these scales are enlarged into shields, they are much 
smaller than those of the ordinary land snakes. These snakes 
are astonishingly numerous, not only in species, which reach 
nearly a hundred, but in the vast numbers which may often 
be seen together in company. The late Sir Emerson Tennant 
thus wrote of them: ‘‘ Sea snakes are found on all the coasts 
of Ceylon. I have sailed through large shoals of them in the 
Gulf of Manaar, close to the pearl banks of Aripo. The fishermen 
of Colpentyn, on the west, live in perpetual fear of them.” And 
the late Colonel Tickell, an excellent field naturalist, thus 
referred to them: ‘‘ One day, when becalmed about the centre 
of the Bay of Bengal, the sea all round the ship, as far as we 
could see, appeared swarming with snakes. They were swimming 
about like eels. 
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They were about 2ft. to 2ft. 6in. in length, 
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of a pale green colour, with broad bands of black for their whole 
length, and the tail was compressed laterally, so as to form a 
mere vertical blade, which propelled the body like a sculling oar 
applied at a boat’s stern. One was easily taken by a boat hook 
and brought on board, where it quickly died. The name ot 
this snake is Hydrophis nigrocinctus. There are several in the 
Indian seas, and all virulently poisonous. An officer of H.M. 
Frigate Magician, in the Madras roads, was bitten by one of 
these snakes and died in a few 
hours.” 

Pelagic snakes pass most of their 
time in the open sea. Most of them 
are viviparous and produce their 
young without eggs. When cast 
ashore accidentally the majority are 
quite helpless and soon die, being 
quite unadapted for getting about on 
land. But three species, which con- 
stitute the genus Platurus, differ from 
the majority of the sea snakes, and 
are regarded by scientists as connect- 
ing the others with the krait group of 
Indian serpents. ‘‘ One of the most 
common kinds, which grows to a 
length of about 3ft., is met with from 
the Bay of Bengal to Oceania. These 
snakes can crawl with ease on land, 
and specimens have been met with 
from time to time at considerable 
distances inland.” Most of the sea 
snakes are brilliantly or markedly 
coloured. They feed on fish and other 
marine creatures, and are extra- 
ordinarily active. They vary a good 
deal in size, the smaller being about 
2ft. long, while some species grow to 
as much as Ioft. or 12ft. Sea snakes, 
again, differ from land snakes in the 
shortness of the tongue. It is stated 
that while in their natural element 
only the extreme tips of this organ 
are thrust out through a couple of small notches from the closed 
mouth. They have comparatively small nostrils, placed on 
the top of the snout, and furnished with a valve which opens 
to admit air and closes to exclude water when the reptile is 
beneath the surface. 

A good many years ago Sir James Hector, at a meeting of 
the Philosophical Society of Wellington, New Zealand, stated that 
there were then no fewer than seventy known spccies of pelagic 
snakes, all, without exception, fanged and provided with glands 
secreting a virulent poison. This formidable list has been con- 
siderably added to within the last fifteen years. Nearly all of 
these reptiles are fatal in their bite, and it may be well imagined 
that where they are numerous, as they often are, the danger 
to a bather or fisherman who happens unluckily to be in their 
vicinity is very great. A writer signing himself ‘‘ Australis ”’ 
gave a few years since some instances of the deadly effects of 
the poison of these terrible serpents. ‘‘ In mooring a ship in 
Singavi Harbour, Fotuna, South Pacific,’ he says, ‘‘ I was sent 
to take a stern mooring line to a rock in the middle of the little 
port. 

With my boat’s crew came several merry Fotuna boys 
for amusement. One of them, about nine or ten years of age, 
sprang out of the boat and fell on his hands and knees on the 
rock, arousing a large black and yellow and white banded snake, 
which had been sunning itself. The reptile bit him on the thumb, 
near the wrist, causing the blood to flow from two lines of tiny 
punctures. Twenty minutes later he was seized with agonising 
convulsions and died a few hours afterwards. The second instance 
was that of a stalwart young native seaman belonging to a 
pearling lugger, who was diving for clam shells in Torres Straits. 
A small, slender (yellow-bellied) snake suddenly shot up from 
below within a few inches of his face. He struck at it, and in 
an instant the reptile coiled itself round his forearm and bit 
him on his forefinger. Convulsions quickly followed, and 
although the finger was amputated an hour later, death ensued 
within forty-eight hours.’ Other instances communicated to 
the same writer by Mr. Snow, a missionary in the Caroline Islands, 
show the deadly nature of a bite from these dangerous sea snakes. 
In one instance the serpent not only struck fatally a little native 
girl cray fishing at night on the reef, but bit, also fatally, another 
child who came to her assistance. Sea snakes, in truth, seem 
as fierce and aggressive as they are deadly poisonous. Both 
of these children were dead in less than two hours. 

In the seas about New Caledonia marine snakes are extra- 
ordinarily plentiful. The same writer says: ‘‘ The natives of 
the Paumotu group, where there are at least a dozen species, 
told me that although sea snakes may be seen seizing fish in the 
daytime, they are nocturnal feeders, and when the canoes are 
engaged in catching flying fish by torchlight, they have often 
seen a sea snake dart up from beneath a dazed flying fish, seize 
it by the throat or belly and disappear. A snake under 3ft. 
in length can, they say, easily swallow a stout flying fish 8in. 
to 1oin. in length. That this is true I have no doubt, for during 
a two years’ residence in the Ellice group I frequently went out 
with the canoes at night, catching flying fish. When, at a 
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given signal, the torches of cocoanut leaf would flash out and 
illumine the colour surface of the ocean, and the dazed flying 
fish were revealed, one was certain to see scores of sea snakes 
swimming about in all directions—not on but under the surface, 
and generally keeping a semi-vertical position.’’ 

One of the commonest and most deadly of all the marine 
snakes of the South Seas is the species known to the natives 
as Manava sama-sama, the Hydrus platurus of scientists, which 
has a yellow stomach and a prehensile, in contradistinction to 
an oar-shaped, tail. This serpent can make its way up a ship’s 
cable, and is therefore much more dangerous to Europeans 
than other species which are non-prehensile as to their tails. 
Another very deadly species is the olive-backed and yellow spotted 
sea snake which is common in the Caroline Islands and other 
parts of Micronesia. The late Dr. J. S. Kubary, a distinguished 
German scientist, who knew these islands well, once asked an 
English trading skipper ‘‘ what would be the best thing to get ”’ 
if one were bitten by one of these snakes. ‘‘ Your revolver,”’ 
was the skipper’s curt and significant reply. 

The late Sir Joseph Fayrer, a great authority on snakes 
and snake bite, included in his work on the death snakes (Thanat- 
ophidia) of India notes of various fatal cases arising from the 
bite of sea snakes. Since the time of Fayrer many scientists 
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have devoted an immense amount of research in the endeavour 
to discover a remedy for the bite of poisonous serpents. Up 
to the present time no really reliable antidote has been arrived 
at, although Dr. Calmette, the eminent French scientist, has 
evolved a serum, which might be effective in certain cases 7/ 
it could be applied in time. But it may be said frankly that 
hitherto experiments have clearly shown that none of the various 
serums or other antidotes can have any effect after a lethal dose 
of the snake poison has been administered. Sea snakes, like the 
cobra and other deadly serpents, are provided with a poisoning 
apparatus which is absolutely perfect for the lethal purpose 
to which it is designed. Few people, indeed, even among 
Europeans, carry an antidote about with them, and even if they 
did and an antidote were rapidly applied, the chances are a 
thousand to one against its being successful. Once the victim 
is fairly struck and the poison well injected not all the scientists 
or serums in the world can save him under present conditions. 
After the present war is over Great Britain or her Colonies will 
find themselves in possession of certain German colonies (already 
captured) in Samoa and other parts of the Pacific, where sea 
snakes of a very deadly kind are abundant. To newcomers, 
especially if they are fond of sea fishing and bathing, a word of 
warning may not be out of place. H. A. BRYDEN. 





THE HOME LIFE OF THE 


GREAT 


CRESTED GREBE.—IIL. 


By CHARLES 


{Being further extracts from Mr. Charles R. Brown’s observations on 


JULY. 2ND, tons: 

3 a.m.—I am up betimes, with the intention of arriving 
at the hide by break of day, but at 3 a.m. it is still so misty 
that one can hardly see twenty yards ahead. 

4 a.m.—The sun is just tinging the eastern sky, but the 
air is still very misty indeed. 





R. Brown. 


the Great Crested Grebe, and some final notes by his friend.—Ep.]} 


4-45 a.m.—Arrive at the hide, and anxiously examine the 
nest, but find neither egg shows any sign of chipping; one of 
the young can be heard chirping in the shell. 

5 a.m.—As the sun becomes obscured by clouds, the mist 
again grows very dense. I therefore decide to return ashore 
for an early breakfast. 


THE CAUTIOUS APPROACH OF THE MALE WITH CREST AND RUFF EXTENDED. 
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9.15 a.m.—Arrive at the hide with a plentiful supply of 9.50 a.m.—I now make it out to be the head of the young 
plates. I examine the eggs, but neither shows any sign of bird showing through the wing coverts. 
chipping, though both young birds chirp loudly within the 9.52 a.m.—After a couple of minutes’ close scrutiny, he 
shell. advances close up to the nest. There is now no sign of the young 
9.30 a.m.—Old and young can be heard near by in the one beyond the sound of its chirp, which is clearly audible. 
adjoining reeds. 9.55 a.m.—Springing on to the nest, he uncovers, then 


turns the eggs and 
settles down facing the 
hide. 

10.0 a.m.—The 
young bird now puts 
out its head from 
beneath its parent’s 
wings and surveys its 
surroundings, chirping 
the while. 

10.30 a.m.—The 
female makes her 
first appearance and 
comes to the back of 
the nest, looks round 
as if to see that all is 
right and, diving, dis- 
appears. 

10.35 a.m.— The 
young one now Calls 
loudly, as if asking 
for food, and occasion- 
ally leans rather far 
out, upon which the 
male, turning his head 
round, appears to tap 
it with his beak, and 
then gently pushes it 
back under his wing. 
This occurs several 
times, as if he were 
afraid of it falling out 
or being seen. 

10.37 a.m.—Female 
reappears with a small 
fish, which looks like a 
minnow, held by the 
head in the tip of the 
beak. She swims to the 
back of the nest—the 
11.20 A.M.—*THE MALE ARRIVES FROM THE RIGHT WITH A_ FISH.” mae being sented 
facing the hide— 
“chuck, chuck ’’-ing 
the while. She first 
dips the fish in the 3 
water before offering it 
to the young. Unfor- 
tunately, I am unable 
to see the actual 
‘* feed,’’ as the neck of A 
the male is in the line 
of vision, but the 
young reaches out 
from between the 
wings of the male, right 
cown over the tail. 

10.40 a.m.— The 
young one having 
swallowed the fish, 
the female withdraws, 
whereupon the male 
pulls up some nesting 
material all around 
him ; then, rising from 
the eggs, he waddles to 
the side of the nest 
and, standing upright, , 
violently flaps _ his 
wings in order to shake 
the young one off 
his back; he_ then 
takes to the water. 4 
The young one now 
rolls down the outside 
of the nest, upon which 
happening the female 
swims up and, turning 
her tail towards it, 
depresses her body in 
the water, and elevat- 
ing the wings, after 
11.27 A.M.—‘* THE FEMALE RETURNS WITH A_ FISH AND FEEDS THE YOUNG.” the manner of the 

swan, awaits the young 
9.35 a.m.—Male just seen through the reeds, swims past one, which immediately climbs up over the side of the tail into 











the back of the nest from left to right. the hollow of the back; the male meanwhile looking on from 
9.40 a.m.—He reappears and seems very suspicious. the shelter of the reeds. Both then withdraw. 
9.45 a.m.—Comes to the edge of the reeds on the left rear 10.50 a.m.—The female now returns and ascends the back 
of nest, whereupon I become conscious of something strange of the nest. Being reassured, she proceeds to brood, facing 
about the appearance of the bird. the hide. 
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11.20 a.m.—The male arrives from the right with a fish, 
which looks like a dace ora roach, about 3in. to 4in. long, or nearly 
twice as big as the one the female previously brought. The 
male ‘“‘ chucks’”’ loudly to the young, which, after attempting 
to swallow the ‘‘ feed,’’ drops it on the back of the nest, when 
the male picks it up and, swallowing it, turns round and, 
diving, disappears 

11.23 a.m.—Male returns with a small fish, the same size 
as the one the female previously brought. The young one 
being asleep the male again calls loudly, upon which the young 
one puts out its head, but does not seem at all hungry. The 
male repeatedly offers the fish to the young, and dips it in 
the water each time before offering it. 

11.25 a.m.—The young having accepted and disposed of 
the fish, the female gets up quickly and, standing upright, 
vigorously flaps her wings, shaking the young on to the nest : 
she then takes to the water, leaving the male at the back of the 
nest, apparently astonished that she should depart after so short 
a turn. The male seems loth to take his turn again, and 
swims round the nest into the reeds to the left as if awaiting the 
female’s return. 

11.27 a.m.—The female once more returns with a fish 
and feeds the young one now on the nest from the water, but 
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bright, I may say vivid, coral red frontal patch above the base 
of the upper mandible and just below the black tuft, the source 
of the crest. I can only recollect one reference to a “ bald 
patch’? among the many various works I have read. 

O. V. Alpin in “ British Birds with Their Nests and Eggs’ 
describes it as ‘‘ A patch of flesh-coloured pink bare skin, sur- 
rounded by a triangular blackish-brown mark.’’ I take it that 
the reason this is so is that they have not seen a live specimen, 
for no doubt the colour will fade with life, as is the case with the 
protuberance at the base of the bill of the shelduck, or even 
the comb of the domestic fowl, 7.e., as the blood recedes there- 
from so the colour fades. The longitudinal markings appear 
at first sight to be black and white, but the upper parts 
are fawny white and black, while the under parts are clear 
white. 

It is a most entertaining sight to see the young nestling 
upon the back of a proud parent, and reaching over to some 
delicate morsel. Then one sees the length of neck—both of 
voung and old—fully displaved, as the female, having come 
close to the side of the nest, reaches over to the young with the 
fish held by the head, right in the tip of the beak. 

During this procedure the male sat perfectly still, with 
head averted from his mate, and with crest and wings slightly 





12.35 P.M.—‘* THE YOUNG EMERGING FROM BENEATH THE WINGS OF THE MALE, REACHES RIGHT 
OVER TO RECEIVE THE FOOD.”’ 


showing no sign of returning to brood, she retires into the reeds 
and out of sight. 

11.30 a.m.—The male now returns to the nest and sits 
facing the observer’s right, when the young one, getting behind 
its parent, climbs over the tail on to his back. I note that the 
adult bird sits much further forward and lower on the nest, 
with wings continually lifting, the young one being asleep. 

12.5 p.m.—Change of position from right to front, which 
awakens the young one, for it puts out its head and has a good 
look round, but does not call. 

12.15 p.m.—The male now becomes uneasy and _ partly 
erects his crest. Lifting the wings, he looks about, turning 
his head from side to side, as if expecting the female. 

12.25 p.m.—She returns suddenly, as if very excited, and 
rushing about repairs the nest, diving for the material. 

12.30 p.m.—Female leaves quietly. 

12.35 p.m.—She appears from the left with tood. Coming 
to the front of the nest, she repeatedly “ chuck, chucks ’”’ 
to the young, which, emerging from beneath the wings of the 
male, reached right over to receive the food from her. 

It was then that I was able to confirm my impression as 
to a characteristic point concerning the marking of the young. 
I had thought that I must be mistaken, as I had never seen it 
alluded to in any work dealing with the species. I refer to the 


elevated. lL was most anxious to secure a record of this incident, 
so made an exposure and, changing plates, was just in time 
to see the voung in the act of swallowing the “‘ feed,’’ while 
the female looked on without withdrawing. 

12.36 p.m.—Her mate has now turned his head towards 
her, and appears to watch the young consume the repast. 

12.37 p.m.—This having been accomplished she _ leaves, 
swimming quickly away to the right and into the reeds a* the 
rear of the nest; she is seen almost immediately diving 
among the reeds from the right to the left, first down, then up 
again in the space of a yard or so. After the third dive she 
comes up with a small fish in her beak, which she had evidentlv 
been chasing, and returning to 

12.40.—the right of the nest she again feeds, but this time 
at the back. After fussing about the nest and repairing same, 
she 

12.45 p.m.—leaves, and the young having retired literally 
under the wings of its parent, the latter settles as if content 
and secure. 

12.50 p.m.—Kising from the nest the male turns the eggs 
and changes his position from front to right. 

12.55 p.m.—The boat can be heard approaching. The 
male at once becomes alert, and eagerly pulls the nesting 
material closely around him. 
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1 p.m.—As the boat enters the reeds he rises from the nest, 
and covering up the eggs slips quietly into the water, and 
clipping his wings tight, he dives with the young one on his 
back, just as the boat arrives at the side of the hide. 

1.10 p.m.—Boat leaves. 

I.I2 p.m.—Just as the boat clears the reeds on its return 
the male reappears approaching cautiously to the left, at the 
back of the nest, remaining there‘until it is confident that all 
is safe. 

1.20 p.m.—He then returns to the nest, taking up his 
pesition facing to the left. 

1.30 p.m.—The young one peeps out and calls loudly as 
if hungry. 

1.35 p-m.—Young still calling. Male becomes uneasy, 
lifting his wings slightly, looks round at the young one, partly 
erects his crest, and continually twists his head around as if 
looking for and expecting the female. 

1.40 p.m.—A slight ‘‘ chuck, chuck ’”’ can be heard in the 
reeds. The male at once settles easy, looking in the direction 
of the sound, from which quarter the female now appears 
bringing a small fish. 

Thinking I was about to obtain a good photographic record 
—the light, which had been poor, was just now brilliant—I 





5.15 P.M.—THE 
ITS WEARY 


YOUNG 
PARENT 


BIRD LOOKING ROUND WHILE 
GIVES A CAPACIOUS YAWN. 





prepared to snap the expected feeding incident. Looking 
through the reflex camera, I was astonished to see the female 
swallow the feed and, diving, disappear. 

1.42 p.m.—Wondering what had caused this, 1 listened 
intently and, much to my surprise and annoyance, I heard the 
boat again approaching. Thinking it was my boy returning, 
I called to him to stop, but as he came on, I, getting vexed at 
losing a good position and light, shouted loudly for him to go 
away. During all this, the male remained on the nest, but 
showed unmistakable signs of wonder as to what it all meant. 
It proved to be the keeper with a note from my colleague with 
enquiries regarding the state of hatching, with a view to his 
taking up observation when I should decide to leave. I can 
only say I wished he had chosen some other time for his enquiry. 

1.47 p.m.—Upon the boat reaching the hide, the male left 
the nest, having covered the eggs as usual. I took the oppor- 
tunity to examine the two remaining eggs, to see if either was 
chipped, but though both young could be heard chirping loudly, 
only one was tapping against the shell; as yet there was no 
sign of a crack or chip. 

1.55 p-m.—The keeper leaves with the boat, and almost as 
soon as he has cleared the reeds the male returns, and after 
a few minutes’ scrutiny, 
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2.2 p.m.—uncovers, turns the eggs, and proceeds to brood 
facing the hide, the young one occasionally peeping out from 
beneath the adult’s wings. 

2.50 p.m.—No incident of note until 2.50 p.m., when 
the position is changed from front to right, and the bird draws 
nesting material around him; he appears very tired. 

3.5 p.m.—All being quiet he settles low on the nest, and 
I would here point out that the method, or rather the position, 
adopted for sleep is totally different from that of the female 
when brooding. Here we have the male getting his neck well 
back on to or between the shoulders, while he tucks his beak 
into the fold of the neck or breast and the point of the wing. 
The young bird appeared to have settled well forward, for upon 
the male depressing the fold of his neck, the young one put 
out its head, as if it were being squeezed ; once it appeared by 
the eye of its parent. As I mentioned in the previous part, 
the female simply allows the head to droop forward slightly 
to one side, no tucking of the bill there. 

The male continued to sleep, only looking up when the 
shutter went, or some commotion among the reeds caused by 
a quarrelsome waterhen and an old wild duck with young 
coming in contact, aroused him from his slumbers. That which 
seemed to give him most concern was the crowing of some 
rival. Should this be near at hand, he would partly erect his 
crest and utter a kind of suppressed grunt or crow. 

3.35 p-m.—Apparently tired of remaining on the nest 
and the young becoming uneasy, he stands erect and, violently 
flapping his wings, tumbles the young one on to the nest and 
slips into the water, giving a short “‘ chuck”’ as if calling his 
mate. After remaining in the reeds at the back of the nest 
for some time, 

3.40 p.m.—he swims up to the nest, first to the right, then 
to the left, and just as he draws back among the reeds, the 
female appears from the right with a fish as food for the young 
one, which she passes to it at the back of the nest. The young 
one then scrambles about from the back to the left of the nest. 
The female shows no sign of any intention to brood, but 
continually draws back from the nest. Finally she turns and 
swims away as the male gets on to the nest, while the young 
one can be seen climbing up to its parent, 

3.45 p.m.—who takes up the three-quarter frontal position. 
Here I would draw attention to this fact : that the young had not 
up to now attempted to get under its parent, as the young of 
other species do, nor had either old one shown any inclination 
to brood it. In this instance the young one came to the side 
of the breast of the male, and after vainly trying to climb up, 
moved to the back, when, the adult immediately depressing the 
tail and elevating the wings, 

3.50 p.m.—it quickly got up and nestled beneath its parent’s 
wings. 

3.52 p-m.—The female again “‘ feeds”’ at the back of the 
nest, coming from the right. 

4.23 p.m.—The female again brings food, but the young 
one does not seem at all hungry. After repeated offers of the 
food, which was dipped before each offer, 

4.25 p.m.—the young at last took it, but dropping it on to 
the nest, the female picked it up and swallowed it. She now 
repaired the nest, diving for the decayed leaves, etc., of the 
reeds, sometimes coming up in front of the nest. 

4.37 p-m.—This repairing by the female took some ten or 
twelve minutes, the male meantime sitting still, only occasionally 
reaching out and pulling up a piece or two around him. The 
female having departed the male nestled down, the young 
being quite still, till hearing another male crowing in the reeds 
behind the hide, he partly erected his crest, 

4.40 p.m.—and assumed a swan-like attitude, which was 
most pronounced. Just after this we see him, as it were, saying, 
“Ts that a Zeppelin? ”’ as he cocks his head on one side and 
looks up at something overhead. Peeping out of the hide to 
see what it can be, I espy a heron flying lazily by. 

4.50 p.m.—The young now appears again, calling every 
few seconds—a plaintive whistle, somewhat resembling that of a 
young wild duck. 

4.53 p-m.—The female brings a small fish, and feeding at 
the back of the nest, leaves at once. The young one having 
retired the male becomes very quiet. 

5-15 p-m.—No incident of note to record till 5.15 p.m., 
when the male, evidently very weary, gives vent to his feelings 
in a most expressive and expansive yawn, at which the young 
seems to awake, and puts out its head just as his parent yawns 
again. The young one remains looking around, while yet a 
third and then a fourth yawn reveals the fact that this bird could 
swallow a fair sized fish. 

Aiter this he becomes very uneasy, continually lifting his 
feathers and partially erecting his crest. Possibly this was due 
to the commotion among the reeds where a wild duck and a 
waterhen were settling their differences. The waterhen was 
rushing in a most pugnacious manner at the duck who defended 
herself by striking with her wings, at the same time maintaining 
a most incessant quacking. 

5.23 p.m.—The commoticn having now subsided, he settles 
himself for sleep. 

5-35 p-m.—Change of position from three-quarter left front 
to full back view. He again becomes very uneasy. The crest 
from time to time partially erected, ruff extended, and his feathers 
all raised, with the crest now and then almost erect. 
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5-45 p-m.—As the boat now arrives, he covers the eggs 
and leaves with the young one. I again examine the eggs, 
and as neither shows any sign of chipping, though both young 
are chirping loudly, I decide to retire for the night, being 
somewhat stiff and tired. 

JULY 3RD, I9Q15. 

The morning opened very badly from a photographic point 
of view, being extremely dull and wet, but I am happy to say 
that my enthusiastic and painstaking colleague was rewarded 
by a burst of sunshine just when most wanted. His notes for 
this day are as follow: 

9.30 a.m.—I arrive at the hide. The birds had left the 
nest and partially covered the remaining egg, which contained 
a young bird about to hatch out. The egg was broken on 
the top, and a portion of shell the size of a two shilling piece had 
been removed, leaving very jagged edges. The young bird could 
be seen moving within, and was calling loudly. The camera 
was fixed up without undue loss of time and the boat did record 
time out of the reeds. 

9.35 a.m.—The male now returned to the nest and at once 
commenced to sit well bunched-up and forward on the nest. 
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9.56 a.m.—The female now came on to the nest and brooded 
the two young birds; one then climbed upon her back. A 
movement in the hide alarmed her, and sliding off the nest she 
joined her mate in the rushes, leaving the third young one on 
the nest. Compressing her wings she dived with the young 
one and reappeared a few yards away. 

g.58 a.m.—Both adults then approached the nest, each 
carrying a young bird on its back. The female ascended the 
nest and the third young one climbed on to her back. She 
then left, and in doing so the two young ones fell into the water 
and swam to the male, climbing up on to his back, thus indi- 
cating that the young are able to swim within a few moments 
of hatching. 

10.15 a.m.—The female then returned to the nest and 
effected repairs around the edge. She then came on to the 
nest and appeared to go through the uncovering process but, 
finding neither eggs nor young, left hurriedly, moving quickly 
in the rushes and calling from time to time. 

10.30 a.m. to 11.15 a.m.—The female made repeated visits 
to the nest, removed all egg-shells and generally tidied up. 
She repaired the nest and made it neat and shapely, as if pre- 
paring for a resting place. 





10.40 A.M—‘HE THEN 


TAKES THE WATER.’’ 


Note the young one on the nest against the breast of the female. 


He kept raising himself gently off the egg from time to time, 
lifting his wings slowly, and looking to the rear of the nest. 
The two young birds which were on his back peered out now and 
again, indicating that he was caring for the two already hatched. 

9.41 a.m.—After sitting for about six minutes, he raised 
himself from the nest, and appeared to peck at the egg, then 
settled down again with breast well overhanging the edge, his 
tail being depressed and the wings partially raised. 

9.42 a.m.—The female appeared with a small minnow or 
similar fish food, which she passed to the young on the male’s 
back, calling ‘“‘ chuck, chuck,” as she did so, to attract their 
attention. 

9.45 a.m.—At about 9.45 a.m. the last egg appeared to 
hatch, and the young bird was to be seen at the rear of the male, 
climbing up on to his back, there joining the other two. It 
was noted that the young bird had a red patch on the crown 
of the head, which struck me as curious. 

9.46 a.m.—The female again arrived and the cock left the 
nest, compressing his wings and sliding into the water. Two 
of the young birds, one of which was probably the last one 
hatched, fell back on to the nest and remained there while the 
parents executed repairs to the structure, which occupied 
several minutes. 


11.20 a.m.—The male came on to the nest with the young 
and remained sitting a few moments, but left freely and of his 
own accord in five minutes. 

11.25 a.m.—The female continued to pay repeated visits 
of short duration to the nest, appearing very concerned and 
turning over the material as if looking for something. This 
occurred: at 11.30 a.m. 11.32 a:m:, 11.33 a.m., 1/30 a:m:, 
11.45 a.m. and again at 12 noon, when she returned with the 
male, croaking repeatedly. 

12.2 p.m.—The male now left and was not seen again. 

12.5 p.m.—The female paid another hurried visit, but 
merely glanced at the nest. The last that was seen of her was 
in the open space close to the hide, calling loudly and persis- 
tently in the pouring rain. 

12.20 p.m.—Nothing more was seen of the parents. The 
boat left the hide, and the curtain rang down. 

Here end O. J. W.’s notes, and I would now record my 
appreciation of and deep indebtedness for the great assistance 
rendered in the most unselfish manner; and while envying him 
and regretting that I did not witness the final stage, yet I do 
not begrudge him the undoubted pleasure which his zeal and 
perseverance deservedly secured for him. 

(To be concluded.) 
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SAINT AIGNAN, 
LOIR-ET-CHER, 


THE PROPERTY OF THE 


COMTE DE LA ROCHE-AYMON. 4 





AINT AIGNAN was raised to a peerage in 1663 
when Francois-Honorat de Beauvilliers, First Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber to Louis XIV and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Province of Touraine, was 
made the first Duke. His son, generally known 

as the Duc de Beauvilliers, was made President of the Treasury 
Council in 1685, and in Saint Simon’s pages we hear a good 
deal about the owner of Saint Aignan at the Court of Louis 
XIV. ‘Once or twice a week,” say the famous Memoirs, 
““ Madame de Maintenon was accustomed to dine at the houses 
of the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, alone with the 
two sisters and their husbands; with a bell on the table 
so as to be able to converse freely without the presence of 
servants. It was a sanctuary in which they sat in judgment 
on the whole Court ; and after a time Fénelon was admitted 
to it. He was almost as successful with Madame de Main- 
tenon as with the two Dukes; she was enchanted by his 
piety and freedom from the worldly spirit. The rapid progress 
of the fortunate Abbé was soon perceived by the society of 
the Court, and attentions were showered upon him. But 
he wished to remain perfectly free to devote himself to the 
objects he had in view ; moreover, he was afraid of displeasing 
the two Dukes and Madame de Maintenon, whose taste was 
for a lite of privacy and retirement ; he therefore assumed an 
air of modesty and shielded himself under the pretext of 
his duties as a tutor. By this conduct he endeared himself 
still more to the persons whose attachment he had so much 





‘Capyright. AT THE FOOT OF 


THE GARDEN STAIR. 


interest in retaining.”’ The scene, and the _ reflections 
suggested by it, are typical of that period of intrigue and 
ostentation, in which the Church had quite as large a share 
as the Army or the Aristocracy. 

The owner of Saint Aignan, as Governor of the Children 
of France (in which capacity he had appointed Fénelon 
their tutor), was able to see very little of his own home in 
the couniry. For it was part of the deliberate policy of 
Louis XIV that the great nobles of his kingdom should be 
gathered as satellites round himself as the central luminary. 
Since Louis had made up his mind that Paris was too vulgar 
for him, and that both his private amours and his public 
pleasures could be more conveniently enjoyed outside its 
critical streets, he had moved to Saint Germain after the death 
of his mother, Anne of Ausivia. His affection for Louise 
de la Valliére then led to various excursions to Versailles, and 
finally to the enormous mass of buildings which were there 
planned and carried out, buildings large and numerous enough 
to shelter a far greater crowd of courtiers and personal attend- 
ants than had been possible at Saint Germain ; and so began 
the truly royal game of plaving off one “ great man ”’ against 
another, of gratifying a “ friend”’ with invitations, of neglect- 
ing those who has incurred the Sovereign’s displeasure, of 
imposing an enormous and useless expenditure upon everyone, 
and of living in a cloud of jealousies, plots, police secrets 
and scandals, and a general atmosphere of backstairs gossip 
mixed with scabrous and very expensive flirtations. Marly 
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and Trianon were used as merely extensions of the same 
system. Ladies were picked out to dine with His Majesty. 
Courtiers were selected to hold the candle at his bedside. 
Those who were left out of either list of invitations were 
temporarily in disgrace. Uniforms which cost huge sums 
of money were invented to emphasise the splendour of the 
elect, and to enable the Monarch .to pick out immediately, 
with his own august Eye, those who were present ; to remem- 
ber, with his own jaundiced malice, those who were not there. 
Men might be recommended to him for the most gallant 
deeds ; but they were lost for ever when the King had said : 
“T never see these gentlemen here.” 

Absence from Fontainebleau was as great a crime as 
any other; and for a man who took his pleasure habitually 
in Paris Louis XIV had no forgiveness. He was kept 
informed by spies of everyone’s private affairs; and if an 
unhappy country gentleman, half ruined by living at Versailles, 
stayed too long in the provinces mortgaging the revenues 
of his estates, the King would at once enquire the reason 
for such remissness. When other avenues failed, rascals 
like Pajot or Roullier would open people’s letters, and the 
postal officials levied blackmail gaily right and left ; for the 
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smallest jest in which the King’s personality was mentioned 
would be reported to that touchy Monarch with every cir- 
cumstance of additional criminal intent suggested. The best 
way to please him was to squander money, at cards, on 
horses or carriages, on buildings, on entertainments. By 
this process more and more people were reduced to looking 
for their very livelihood to the royal bounty. He was almost 
equally addicted to tyrannising over Nature ; for he loved to 
level mountains, or to fill up valleys; to divert the course 
of streams; to produce new lakes or watercourses. The 
broken arches of the aqueduct at Maintenon are, as I have 
said, the monument of one of his most outrageous and useless 
extravagances in this direction ; for he had planned to bring 
the River Eure to fill the fountains of Versailles. He lost an 
army corps of soldiers and uncounted treasure in the attempt 
to do so, and he failed. His works at Marly were almost 
as costly and as useless. There seemed some ruinous necessity 
within his mind which gathered the wealth of his kingdom 
together like water, only to waste it when it was before his 
eyes. 

The effect of all this upon country estates like Saint 
Aignan can easily be realised. They were only used as a 
sponge from which their owners might squeeze the last drop 
of revenue for dissipation at the Court. It meant, for one thing, 
that many families had to send their sons into the Church 
(as was the fate of Talleyrand) and their daughters into a 
convent. Saint Simon of the Memoirs, for instance, had 
asked for Saint Aignan’s daughter as his wife, only to be 
told that Fénelon had firmly persuaded the girl to take the 
veil. The truth is there was no money left for her dowry ; 
and there was still less to spend on the necessary repairs in 
the estate. I may give one example of Court expenditure. 

The Duchesse de Beauvilliers was, with her sister of Chev- 
reuse, one of the duennas of ‘“‘ the Princess,’’ who was to be 
married on September 7, 1697, the day after she had com»leted 
her twelfth year. ‘“‘ That was enough,” says Saint Simon, 
“to make everyone who was not a priest or a lawyer Jaunch 
out regardless of expense. The shops were emptied in a few 
days; gold and silver enough for embroideries were hardly 
to be procured. . . . After supper the bride was put to bed, 
the chemise being handed by the Queen of England. The 
Duke of Burgundy then entered and got into bed on the 
right of his bride in the presence of the two Kings and of the 
whole Court ; then everyone left the nuptial chamber except 
Monseigneur, the Princess’s ladies, and the Duke de Beau- 
villiers, who remained at the head of the bed on the side of 
his pupil, the Duchesse du Lude being on the other side. 
Monseigneur remained chatting with them for about a quarter 
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of an hour, without which they 
would have felt rather em- 
barrassed. He then made his 
son get up, having first, against 
the wishes of the Duchesse du 
Lude, told him to kiss his 


” 


bride Two state balls 
followed, an opera at Trianon, 
and other festivities. The whole 
affair made a large hole in the 
estates of Saint Aignan. In 
spite of it all, a serious intrigue, 
largely religious in its character, 
was started against Beauvilliers 
by the Duc de Noailles, who 
wanted the emoluments of his 
office as Governor of the 
Children of France. So doughty 
an enemy as Madame de Main- 
tenon, herself, was ranged 
against Beauvilliers, owing to 
the Duke’s friendship with 
Fénelon, who was supposed to 
be out of favour with Rome. 
But the King took the advice 
of the Archbishop of Paris. who 
spoke so warmly of Beauvilliers’ 
virtue, honour, and upright 
conduct that both he and Chev- 
reuse were saved, and _ the 
blow fell only on their sub- 
ordinates, the various minor 
officers in the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s Household ; but Beau- 
villiers was able to fill them up 
again with his own nomina- 
tions, and his calm indifference 
to temporary unpopularity soon 
restored him to his old power 
and influence, for he was never 
anxious to make too much of 
a display of either. 

His father, called the Duc 
de Saint Aignan, had been a 
little unlucky in these matters. 
Saint Simon describes how the 
Duke made the King laugh in 
the royal dressing-room by the 
story ot an Abbess who was taken 
suddenly ill at Fontainebleau. 
The penaliy of a too complaisani 
kindness was paid in circum- 
stances which revealed the story 
to the whole Court. Everybody 
was much amused, except Saint 
Aignan, who found out next 
morning thai the indiscreet lady 
was his own daughter. She 
had found too many attractions 
in Ségur, of the Black Mus- 
keteers, who was quartered at 
Nemours, and found the Convent 
of La Joie far more amusing 
than the bourgeois drawing- 
rooms of the town. Readers of 
the ‘‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne”’ 
will remember the story of 
Saint Aignan and the Dryad. 
This nobleman had been foolish 
enough, after his first wife’s 
death, to marry her maid. 
Fortunately she turned out to 
be a quiet, clever, unobtrusive 
woman, and after her husband’s 
death the Beauvilliers took 
care of her and her children at 
Vaucresson, a little place they 
had bought within reach of 
Versailles and Marly. 

Neither Beauvilliers nor 
Chevreuse could think very 
much of their own family 
estates. They were entirely 
occupied by their duties at 
Court, “not to say smothered 
by them,” and Beauvilliers had 
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been able to do very little for Saint Aignan when he 
left it as the heritage of his brother, the Duke Paul- 
Hippolyte. It had come into the Beauvilliers family 
by the marriage of an heiress, Louise de Husson, in 
1496, with Emery de Beauvilliers, Governor of Blois. It 
was made an earldom in 1538, and took the highest honours 
in the peerage, as we have seen, a century and a half later. 
The monumental stairway leading to the terrace is one of 
its most impressive features, and there is a spiral staircase 
in the interior with a particularly beautiful central shaft. 
The nineteenth century restorations have, on this occasion, 
done singularly little harm, and a good deal of the work 
built in the reign of Francois I still survives. This last was 
probably ordered by Claude de Beauvilliers, who married, 
first, Charlotte Tranchelyon, in 1524, and, secondly, Claudine 
de Rohan. He died on the stricken field of Pavia, and was 
succeeded by his brother René, whose son Claude married 
Marie Babou de la Bourdaisiére and was killed at Antwerp 
in 1583. His third son, Honorat, a Colonel of light cavalry, 
married the daughter of a Marshal of France, and died in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, the last Count of 
Saint Aignan. 

His son was the first duke. His eldest grandson, 
Pierre, died fighting the Turks in Hungary. The next, 
Paul, is the hero of those quotations from Saint Simon 
which began this slight sketch of the fortunes of the family. 
He added the governorships of Havre-de-Grace, of Loches 
and Beaulieu to his other dignities ; and he married Louise, 
daughter of the great Colbert ; but left no surviving male 
heir when he died in 1714; and the title passed to Paul- 
Hippolyte, as mentioned above. This gentleman was Governor 
of Burgundy, and had held the post of French Ambassador 
both in Rome and Madrid. Following his elder brother’s 
example, he chose the daughter of a famous financier for a 
second wife, and married Francoise Turgot in 1718: Thirty- 
one vears aite:wards he plaved the chief part in a great 
religious ceremony at Saint Aignan, at which Saint Fidel 
and Saint Joseph were duly canonised with much pomp. 

That ceremony emphasised the enormous feudal rights 
of a great landed owner which survived at the time. The 
Duke in 1699 could claim high, middle and low justice, both 
civil and criminal, throughout his duchy. He had his own 
gallows and prisons; his own bailly and procurator, with 
all their officers ; his fees from every lawsuit, and his right 
to judge in first instance was only limited by the appeal to 
Paris; his nomination of al] notaries and prévots ;_ his 
rights over woods, forests, lakes and rivers; and many 
more. Courts were held in the chateau on Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, when also the labourers and others 
brought their contributions in kind. Here, too, wete paid 
the rents and private taxations levied on a vast tract of 
country round, and the fees or impositions in kind on all 
mills or bakeries, on all fairs or markets, on all sales or 
auctions. When we read even so abbreviated a list of the 
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seigneur’s powers as this we can scarcely wonder at the 
French Revolution, and on August 11th, 1788, the first 
sounds of revolution reached Saint Aignan, borne on the 
blast of a most furious tempest which destroyed the trees 
and did enormous damage upon every farm. It was followed 
by a famine and by widespread depredations from bands of 
robbers up and down the country. The winter of 1789 was 
particularly hard. The town of Saint Aignan elected its 
“Committee” to deal with matters of public safety. The 
Duke was a member “as of right.” Slight dissensions arose 
at once between the “ privileged’? members and _ those 
from other classes of society. By December 29th there 
was a regularly constituted mayor and an elected council. 
Its first meeting echoed the famous decree in Paris, that 
“all men are born, and remain, free and with equal 
rights.” 

By 1792, the Duc de Saint Aignan (still the Duke !) was 
signing a short letter, saving that a patriotic club might 
hold its meetings in the ante-chamber of the old town hall ; 
and in that year, for the first time, the ‘* Marseillaise ” was 
sung by Citizen Rouet Trinquart from Paris, in the market 
square. The Republic had begun. In May, 1793, many 
prominent persons, suspected of dislovalty, were disarmed, 
including ‘‘ Citizen Beauvilliers, formerly Duke.”’ Still more 
extraordinary, a petition to the municipality arrived from 
“ Paul Marie Victoire de Beauvilliers, proprictaire en la ville 
de Saint Aignan,” petitioning to be let off further taxation 
because for some time he, his wife, and their three children 
had “ had nothing to live upon save what his mother could 
give them’! Soon afterwards a procession was on its way 
to the chateau, headed by the busts of Marat, Lepelletier, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, guarded by soldiers, and followed 
by a hundred virgins, signifving the liberties of France. 
With great ceremony and many fiery speeches, all the 
parchments, documents and agreements, bestowing feudal 
rights upon the Duke and his ancestors were committed to 
the flames. In September, 1793, the leaden coffins con- 
taining those same ancestors were melted up for bullets. 
There were fifteen ; and the bodies were consumed in quick- 
lime. Soon afterwards came the Féte of the Goddess of 
Reason, when a young girl of seventeen was placed upon the 
altar of the church. That must have been the last blow. 
The Duke and Duchess were taken from the chateau (which 
was sealed up, as national property) and driven to the 
Conciergerie in Paris. Everyone seems to have been sorry 
for them. But the Duke’s head fell on the guillotine. The 
Duchess was saved. She wrote to the Committee of 
Saint Aignan, who permitted her to go free in Paris until 
her child was born “and for two months longer.’ She 
returned to the desolate rooms of the chateau later on. 
By December, 1828, the line of the Dukes of Saint Aignan 
was extinct, and the heiress of the Beauvilliers passed 
on the property to the family of Roche-Ayvmon, who hold 
it to-day. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 





SOFAS AND 


By Percy 

HE evolution of settees and sofas has already been 

traced up to about 1735, when the lion-masked and 
lion-legged furniture, which was invested with a 

certain degree of massive strength, began to give way 

to what is known as “the Chippendale School”’ : 

this may briefly be epitomised as cabinet and chair making 
oi the very highest quality in mahogany, in which strength 
and lightness met in perfect combination. The fact that much 
of this furniture, even after 170 years, is still absolutely sound 
and conforms to present requirements, proves without doubt 
that the selection of wood and mechanism of the craitsman 
must have been deeply studied, and it also shows that mahogany 
is practicably immovable and unchangeable. The general 
motives of the true Chippendale School were at first allied to those 
oi the previous fifteen years, the carving being, perhaps, slightly 
lower in relief and the details often less isolated ; as the period 
proceeded great advantage was taken of the new French ideas 
that were then influencing the whole taste of Europe. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the elder Chippendale, who was 
appointed cabinet maker and gilder to George II in 1727, had 
much to do with the gradual growth of the mahogany school 
before 1735, from which, no doubt, his talented son Thomas 


SETTEES.—IV. 


MAcQUOID. 


drew many of his inspirations; for though much detail and 
general grace of form was copied from France, the true English 
cabriole leg for sofas, settees, chairs and tables was invariably 
more solid than the French examples. About 1740 the central 
uprights of the chair motive, in openwork wooden-backed settees, 
were sometimes omitted, the interlacing of the splats occupying 
the whole space. Genuine specimens oi this class are, however, 
extremely rare, and should be approached with great suspicion. 
They were, no doubt, at the time of their manufacture considered 
unreliable in construction, for, as the openwork of the splat 
became lighter in design with the introduction of French rococo 
and Chinese latticework, the chair divisions in continuation of 
the back legs became more necessary. 

About the same date an undulating line was introduced on 
the upholstered backs of sofas, and this interesting evolution 
from the Cupid’s bow of contemporary chair backs can be easily 
seen by comparing the chair-backed settee in the possession of 
Mr. Percival Griffiths (Fig. 5) with the sofa at Penshurst (Fig. 3). 
Tendency to greater elegance is noticeable in these serpentine 
lines on sofas and settees, with a smaller and crisper treatment 
of the carving. On early specimens a broad leafage of acanthus 
spreading over the shoulder was very usual, and the ball and 
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claw foot gradually supplanted 
the lion’s paw. Later, a sort 
of gauffered shellwork,  sur- 
rounding a__ kidney - shaped 
cabochon in Louis XV _ taste, 
decorated this part at times 
in place of acanthus, and the 
feet finished in scrolls, there 
being many varieties of these 
two styles. These details ap- 
parently were not much influ- 
enced by the pattern of the 
splats, which, between 1735 
and 1780, formed as great a 
competition for variety of 
design as did the innumerable 
traceries of Gothic windows in 
earlier times. 

Fig. rt shows an_ early 
example of a settee of about 
1735, covered in Spitalfields 
silk, in which the new school is 
strongly apparent. It is at 
Penshurst, matching a set of 
chairs. The back, 3ft. 6in. 
high, is still straight; it has 
the old form of C-scrolled arms, 
but the design of acanthus on 
the legs infers the early influ- 
ence of Thomas Chippendale, 
particularly in minute atten- 
tion to the construction of this 
ornament. 

Fig. 2, a long seven-legged 
settee of about this same date, 
which belongs to Mr. Percival 
Griffiths. It shows very much 
the same acanthus treatment 
of the shoulder, but in this 
instance it springs from a 
rosette, a motive often adopted 
by the craftsman, Giles Grendet 
or Grendey. These are con- 
nected by three curved aprons, 
each centring in the shell so 
invariably found on_ early 
Georgian sofas and _ settees; 
these shells are surrounded by 
the crisply carved leafage of the 
Chippendale School. The back 
at each end preserves the early 
hoop-shaped line of the previous 
decade, but the arms and sup- 
ports scroll outwardly in the 
serpentine curves of later 
fashion. <A pair of exactly 
similar settees, accompanied 
by a set of chairs with plain 
mahogany vase-shaped splats 
edged with delicate carving, in 
the possession of Sir Francis 
Burdett, can be seen illustrated 
in Vol. III of “ History of 
English Furniture.” The fact 
is interesting, showing that the 
original makers duplicated their 
designs. The back legs in both 
instances are plain. These two 
settees show a_ considerable 
advance in the chairmaker’s 
art on seventeenth century 
types; it was the natural 
accompaniment of the move- 
ment towards elegance and 
refinement taking place in the 
life of the English. Those who 
travelled abroad at that period 
deplored the absence of re- 
finement in English manners. 
Stone, in his ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Fashion,’ remarks on the lack 
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of a certain language of 
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conversation that 
every .gentleman 
should be master of.’ 
It is certain that the 
fashionable and 
sprightly Court 
beauties, such as the 
Misses Lepell, Howe 
and Bellenden, were 
at no time hampered 
in their witticisms by 
any possible aspersion 
of indecency. In a 
Court where the King 
spoke of his Ministers 
as ‘‘ scoundrels, rascals, 
dirty buffoons and 
stinking choleric block- 
heads,” those who 
surrounded him can 
hardly be blamed for 
lack of appreciation 
of either intellect or 
moral progress; but 
the gradual adapta- 
tion after 1735 of 4.—-PROBABLY FROM THE HANDS OF THOMAS CHIPPENDALE. 








everything French rapidly brought about 
an improvement in social manners and a 
desire for more elegant taste. 

In Fig. 3, another Penshurst example, 
the graceful lines of this French School are 
clearly suggested in the back of the sofa 
and shoulders of the legs, but the lower 
portions of the latter remain distinctly 
English. The undulations of this back, 
which are still reminiscent of the union of 
three chair-backs, meet the arms at their 
level, an arrangement entirely suggested by 


* 


the contemporary ‘‘ canapé’”’ of Louis XV. 


ee ae It is unfortunate that the modern covering 
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of a later patterned silk and a dispropor- 
tionate galon hide the top of these legs 
where they die into the seat rail. 
Occasionally these seats were exception- 
ally long, when the scale of decoration had 
to be proportionately large; such an ex- 
ample as Fig. 4, 7ft. gin. long, belonging to 
Mr. Percival Griffiths, is of this class. Such 
sofas were usually made in pairs for very 
large rooms. Only a few months ago this 





superb piece was discovered in Devonshire 
in a farmer’s house, whose father had bought 
it for 4os. some fifty years before at a sale of 
the Studeley possessions. The legs with 
their wide shoulders covered with short, 
crisply carved leafage, and feet scrolled with 
unusual delicacy, show the touch of a maste 
hand. The same emphatic power of model- 


5.—SLIGHT SPLATS AND WIDE SPACES. CIRCA 1750. 


ling is continued in the rare lines of the 
cresting, broken by bold C scrolls on ecithe1 
side of the central acanthus springing from 
two beautiful rosettes, peculiarities of execu- 
tion that should be attributed not only to 
the firm, but to the hand of Thomas 
Chippendale himself, whose personal work 
at this period was of a distinct quality and 
in its prime. ‘Those who have been fortunate 





enough to see specimens of his work, 
authenticated by contemporary invoices, 
experience little difficulty in recognising the, 
man’s individual touch wherever it may 
occur. His draughtsmanship, as portrayed 
in his book, conveys none of the sense ot 
line, crispness or movement found in his 
actual carving, or his orderly arrangement 
of proportion and projection. His carved 
ornament suggests fine wax modelling more 
than the cut of a tool in hard wood, where 
any mistake would be irrevocable. The 
same sensitive treatment can be observed 
6—CONTINUOUS INTERLACING STRAPWORK BACK. in the plain groundwork, seldom quite flat, 
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forming the background for carv- 
ing. The uses of ringing and 
matting on this ground are more 
usually found on gilt than on 
mahogany furniture. 

The fashion for openwork 
splats on chair-backed  settees 
attained its greatest popularity 
about 1750, and there are many 
varicties of this picturesque seat, 
the patterns merely repeating 
thoce of chairs. One of the most 
noticeable ieatures of this new 
treatment was the impression of 
emptiness given by the spaces 
between the openwork splat and 
uprights oi the back. In Fig. 5 
(another example from Mr. 
Griffiths’ collection) this weakness 
is clearly apparent; the splat is 
here so slight and the spaces so 
wide that their proportions 
convey at first sight a sense oi 
insecurity, but choice of wood and 
construction are so judicious and 
admirable that, like the average 
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oi these existing specimens, it is practically intact. The 


on this settee is rather flat and intermittent, being reminiscent 


of so-called Irish Chippendale, 


insular and barbaric efforts of this master’s style. 
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rail emphasised in Cupid’s bow form, with snail-headed whorls 
at the ends and centre, suggest a date not later than 1745. It 
is interesting to see that the apron pendant under the seat rail 


has now dwindled 
into merely a serpen- 
tine line of carving. 
Tnis feature lasted 
till the severer lines 
of Adam _ finally 
usurped all the un- 
dulating forms oi 
the previous eighty 
years. An even 
greater sense oi 
frailty and elegance 
is noticeable in the 
back of Fig. 6 (an 
example from Mr. 
J. B. Taylor’s col- 
lection) where a con- 
tinuous interlacing 
strapwork is substi- 
tuted for the up- 
rights with thcir 
additional legs 
usually found on 
these chair - back 
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settees. The rococo shellwork on 
the legs and arm supports, in 
conjunction with the latticcwork 
carving on the seat rail, shows that 
the piece is a great mixture of 
styles, and therefore can be dated 
about the middle of the century. 
It is of little use to multiply 
specimens of this class, their 
varieties being but a repetition of 
chair backs made between 1735 
and 1760. Occasionally an un- 
usual size ard shape was pro- 
duced, such as Fig. 7, one of a 
pair of love-seats belonging to a 
set of chairs owned by Mrs. 
Villiers Downes, and a_ most 
original and charming combina- 
tion of the carly hoop-shaped 
back with the decoratcd open- 
work splat. The rather flat and 
isolated dccoration is again 
reminiscent of Irish Chippendale, 
and never could be mistaken for 
the actual work of the firm. The 
hipping of the legs, in conjunc- 


tion with the delicate arms and later motives of the back, are 
an overlapment in fashion seldom found on the best London 


Irish craftsmanship, whether in decoration, furniture or 


AT 


silver-plate, can be recognised by the restrained low relief and 


somewhat disconnected detail with 
an incomplete adaptation of the 
original English motives. During 
the Chippendale development, 
gilding of the carved portions of 
mahogany furniture was sometimes 
introduced; this embellishment was 
evidently considered handsome and 
suitable for the wealthy. Such 
additional decoration was generally 
adopted when rooms, from. their 
large size, demanded something to 
break the monotony of a mahog- 
any sct. 

Lord Radnor possesses at 
Longford Castle remarkable speci- 
mens of sofas and chairs decorated 
in this manner. But perhaps the 
finest examples are those at Chats- 
worth, belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, which consist of thirty 
large armchairs and six settees, one 
of which is shown in Fig. 8, in 
which the great breadth of the side 
acanthus brackets and short, bold 


cabriole of the legs infer a date of about 1735. The covering 
is of modern green velvet, but original details, such as the 
upholstery of the arm supports and arms with their brass 
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patere and nailing, have been faithfully preserved. The seat 
rail and back are framed in a finely carved mahogany leaf 
moulding, gilt in the same manner as the legs, the effect being 
very fine. Another notable set of mahogany and gilt, the property 
of the Duke of Leeds, furnishes the saloon at Hornby Castle. 
Fig. 9 shows one of the sofas. These form part of an exceptionally 
large set, comprising armchairs of a Bergére type, sofas, chairs 
and many stools. It is unusual to find this mahogany and gilt 
combination as late as 1760, which is approximately the date of 
this suite. It can be seen that the apron below the seat rail 
still exists, but has become more slight and elegant to harmonise 
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with the lighter legs now adopted. The material which covers 
the entire suite, including the cushions, is of Spitalfields silk, 
a tabouret of cherry colour and cream satin, and is representa- 
tive of the simple patterned silks that were replacing needle- 
work and floral patterned cut velvets and damasks hitherto 
employed. The very small railing edging the frame is also 
a novelty that was repeated until the end of the century. The 
carving is carried out with the small French detail to be found 
at the end of the style that had fascinated England for more 
than half a century, and which even at its close seemed full 
of life and movement. 





WHAT SURREY HAS DONE FOR 
THE WAR.—II. 


HE East Surrey Regiment is also a great regiment 
with a great name, and they have won in the 
war two Victoria Crosses, three Military Crosses, 
two badges of the French Legion of Honour, 
and many Distitiguished Conduct Medals. The 

Ist Battalion’s chief honour is Hill 60, but it has also 
seen service from the beginning in the 14th Brigade of the 
5th Division, which, in Sir John French’s words, ‘‘ has had 
more than its share of fighting in this campaign.” They 
were in the retreat from Mons, where the East Surreys “‘ were 
in fine trim and kept up a splendid resistance. The Germans 
thought we were beaten when we retired, but we knew better.” 
Immediately after the crossing of the Marne they were set 
to attack the most difficult section of the line, and were at 
that hot corner, Missy, on the Aisne, on to which an incessant 
rifle and shell fire was poured from a commanding position 
above. 

In less than a month the regiment was in the thick of 
the severe fighting near La Bassée, where they were held 
by three, if not four, times their number. In fact, as Sir 
John French told the battalion, ‘‘ You have crowded into 
four months of this campaign enough fighting to fill the 
battle honours of any corps, and by your conduct throughout 
you have not only upheld, but greatly added to, the name 
of a grand old regiment.”” This was spoken on December 2nd, 
after four months’ campaigning; but the East Surreys, 
with the Bedfords, were, in Sir Charles Fergusson’s words, 
‘the heroes of the fight ” at Hill 60. The hill was rushed by 
the West Kents and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers ; 
but the holding of the hill was a harder task, and when the 
struggle was at its height the East Surreys were detached 
to assist the hard pressed 3rd Infantry Brigade. The 
behaviour of the East Surreys, we are told, “stood 


out prominently’’ among the rest of the gallant regi- 
ments—“ neither shot nor shell, which created a_ perfect 
inferno, made them waver for an instant. They went 
straight through everything.”’ Here a junior officer, Second- 
Lieutenant Benjamin Geary, showed a splendid example 
of determined courage to the men of the Bedfords and East 
Surreys. 

For two days, April 20th and 2tst, he held the left 
crater with his platoon, some men of the Bedfords, and 
a few reinforcements who had come up during the night. 
This shell crater was bombarded by artillery and attacked 
by bomb throwers during the night, until it was cum- 
bered with dead and wounded. But each new attack was 
beaten off by this courageous officer, who at one moment 
handled a rifle and at another threw grenades, or exposed 
himself ‘“‘ with entire disregard of danger”’ to see by the 
light of flares where the enemy were coming on. In the 
intervals between the attacks he spent the whole time 
arranging for the ammunition supply and for reinforcements. 
He was wounded just before daylight on the 21st. Another 
young officer of the East Surreys, Lieutenant George Roupell, 
who was in command of a company in a front trench on the 
hill, remained at his post and led his company in repelling 
a strong German attack, though wounded in several places. 
During a lull in the bombardment he had his wounds hastily 
dressed and then returned to his trench, which was again 
bombarded. Towards evening, when his company were 
weakened by their heavy losses, he went to his battalion 
headquarters and brought up reinforcements, passing back- 
wards and forwards over ground swept by heavy fire. With 
these he held his position throughout the night and until 
his battalion was relieved next morning. There is no doubt 
that the East Surreys were heartened to hold on through 
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that difficult day and night by his magnificent devotion 
and tenacity. He, too, has won the Victoria Cross. The 
third Cross won on the hill fell to Private—now Lance- 
Corporal—Dwyer, a lad of nineteen, the youngest winner of 
the decoration. On April 20th, when his trench was attacked 
by German grenade throwers, the boy climbed on the parapet, 
and exposing himself to a hail of bombs, scattered the enemy 
by his skilful use of hand-grenades. He had shown great 
gallantry earlier in the day in attending to wounded under 
fire. Two more men of the East Surreys won distinction 
on the hill: Private Grimwood, who stood exposed in a 
gap of the trench parapet while he built it up with sand- 
bags; and Private Hotz, who placed himself in front of 
a communication trench held by the enemy and put them 
to flight with hand-grenades. 

The 2nd Battalion, which was in the 85th Brigade of 
the 28th Division, saw the spring fighting about Ypres. 
In April the Division was holding a line from a point east of 
Zonnebeke to a corner of the Polygon Wood. After the line 
was drawn in, a strong attack was made on May 8th on the 
centre of the division, and by evening thev had smashed their 
way through at Frezenberg. The 2nd East Surreys with 
the York and Lancaster Regiment,’ the Warwicks and the 
Dublin Fusiliers, were sent forward, and Frezenberg was 
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recovered, but the men were eventually driven back on a 
line running north and south of Verlorenhoek. On May 22nd 
the Division which had undergone such a tremendous ordeal 
was withdrawn. 

Of the Surrey Territorial and Service Battalions the 
Surrey Yeomanry has been at the front since January as 
divisional cavalry to the 28th Division ; a second reserve 
regiment has been raised, and a third line is in course of 
formation. The 6th, 7th and 8th Queen’s and East Surreys 
are on the western front, where the 8th Queen’s has lost its 
commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Howard Fairt- 
lough, in the advance of September 25th, who fell in action. 
“The regiment,” writes a brother officer, “‘is heartbroken 
at the loss of its commanding officer, as they ought to be, 
for no man could have raised or trained a battalion better 
than he. The reputation which the battalion has gained 
is entirely owing to his personality and ability to command. 
He died like a gentleman at the head of his men.” The 
composite battalion, made up of the 2/4th and 2/5th Queen’s, 
has made its name on another scene of action, the Dardanelles. 
They were landed at Suvla Bay on August 8th and were 
rushed to the front in a few hours and given orders to storm 
Burnt Hill. Not a man in the battalion had been under 
fire, but their behaviour was excellent. Kit was left behind 
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and half the battalion advanced in extended order under a 
rain of bullets and shrapnel. The Queen’s maintained their 
position until the grass—whether accidentally or not is not 
known—was fired, keeping up the fight until the flames 
reached the points of their bayonets. ‘‘I can tell you I 
was proud to be with the Queen’s on that memorable first 
day,” wrote one of the men, “it was a day of glory for the 
Queen’s, but it was paid for.” Ina very few days the battalion 
lost nearly half of its officers and nearly two-thirds of its 
men. Colonel F. D. Watney wrote that the ‘‘ Queen’s 
never wavered; their dash and enthusiasm is marvellous. 
No one fought further than we did, and at one time we 
were further forward, and we held our position at all costs.” 
In the Surrey Yeomanry many Surrey men are serving, 
among them Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Barclay, son of the 
late Robert Barclay of Bury Hill, and his brother, Captain 
T. H. Barclay ; Mr. Colin Brodie, son of Sir Benjamin Brodie 
of Brockhem Warren; Mr. F. Gordon Colman of Nork 
Park, who has been mentioned in despatches ; Mr. Donald 
Mirrielees, son of the late Sir Frederick Mirrielees of Pasture 
Wood ; Captain Chichester ; Lieutenants Eastman and Henry 
James Bell, the two sons of Sir Henry Bell; and Lieutenant 
Alan Horne. 

In the Reigate division, three sons of Colonel the Hon. 
Henry Cubitt of Denbies, who did so much for the Surrey 
Yeomanry when it was raised in 1901, are serving: Captain 
H. A. Cubitt, who is in the Coldstream Guards, Lieutenant 
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Yeomanry. Major-General F. C. Heath-Caldwell, a son of 
Sir Leopold Heath, who is a Director of Military Training, 
has lost a son, Martin Heath-Caldwell, who was killed in 
action, and another son, Lieutenant Cuthbert H. Heath- 
Caldwell, D.S.O., is in command of a gunboat on the Tigris. 
Two more sons of Sir Leopold are also serving: Admiral 
H. L. Heath, Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockvard, and 
Brigadier-General Gerard M. Heath of the Royal Engineers, 
Chief Engineer to the First Army. Captain Charles Hampton 
Turner of Rooksnest, who was in the Reserve of Officers, is with 
the 7th Suffolks, and Major Archibald Bell, son of Mr. W. A. 
Bell of Pendell Court, is in the Army Service Corps. Captain 
C. E. H. Master, eldest son of Mr. C. H. Master of Barrow 
Green, who was in the 5th Queen’s, volunteered for foreign 
service and is now in India with his regiment. His second 
brother, Lieutenant-Commander A. H. Master, is a harbour- 
master in the North of Scotland, and the third brother, 
Captain H. F. H. Master, of the 2nd Queen’s, was severely 
wounded in Flanders and taken prisoner. Myr. Legh C. H. 
Master, the youngest son of Mr. C. H. Master, who is in the 
Royal Field Artillery, is at the front serving with the Guards 
Division. Mr. Ivan Donald Margary, son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Margary of Chartham Park, is in the 3rd Sussex 
Regiment, and Lord Lovelace is a captain in the 11th North- 
umberland Fusiliers, with whom he went to the front this 
August. Captain H. H. Spender Clay of Ford Manor is on 
the Staff, and Mr. Richard Leveson Gower, son of Major 
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A. G. Cubitt in the 15th Hussars, and Mr. W. H. Cubitt in 
the 1st Dragoons. Two sons of Mr. S. A. Arbuthnot of 
Elderslie, near Dorking, are serving: Second-Lieutenant 
Francis Arbuthnot in the Suffolk Yeomanry, and Lieutenant 
Maurice Arbuthnot of the 16th Lancers as aide-de-camp 
to Lieutenant-General Hubert Gough. Colonel F. D. Watney, 
son of Sir John Watney of Leigh Place, who was for many 
years in command of the Volunteers, and afterwards of 
the 1st Battalion of the Queen’s Territorials, was in command 
of the composite battalion of the 2/4th and 2/5th Queen’s 
which landed at Suvla Bay in August, and was made acting 
brigadier. He was afterwards invalided, and is now in Egypt. 
Major Henry Goulburn of Betchworth House has been 
on the recruiting staff in Islington since the outbreak of the 
war. His brother, Brigadier-General Cuthbert Goulburn. is 
in command of a division of artillery at Aldershot. Mr. 
John H. C. Evelyn of Wotton, who volunteered for service 
during the South African War, is also serving in the 19th Roval 
Fusiliers. He recently obtained a commission after a year 
in the ranks. Lieutenant Evelyn H. T. Broadwood of 
Capel was severely wounded in 1914. The two younger 
sons of the late Mr. Robert Barclay are serving in the East 
African Rifles and the Nigeria Regiment. Captain Raymond 
Leopold Greig Heath of the Queen’s, the elder son of Mr. 
A. R. Heath of Kitlands and a grandson of the late Admiral 
Sir Leopold Heath of Anstie Grange, has fallen in action, 
and his brother, Lieutenant L. C. Heath, is in the Surrey 


Biz 


Fallen in action. 


G. HEATH. MAJOR HUGH MURRAY FORSTER. 


Who died of wounds in September. 


Charles Leveson Gower of Titsey Place, is serving in the 
Grenadier Guards. Among the losses in the division is 
Second-Lieutenant John Lee Steere of the Grenadier Guards, 
who fell at Zillebeke in November, 1914, the only child of 
Mr. Lee Steere of Jayes. Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown’s 
son is wounded and missing. 

In the Kingston and Epsom divisions, among the losses 
are Captain Gerald Patrick de B. Monk of the Welsh 
Regiment, son of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Monk of 
Burlton Lodge, Barnes, and Major Hugh Murray Forster, 
only son of Sir Ralph Forster of the Grange, Sutton, who 
was in the 8th King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and died 
of wounds after the fighting at Hill 70 this September. Mr. 
R. V. Somers-Smith’s eldest son, Second-Lieutenant Richard 


Willingdon Somers-Smith of the 7th King’s Royal Rifles, 


has also fallen. Mr. Somers-Smith was in Ceylon when the 
war broke out and joined the contingent raised there, but 
was unable to leave with them owing to an attack of malaria. 
Later, he worked his passage to England, and met his 
death helping to rescue some of his men who were buried by 
a bursting shell. Captain Walter N. Wells of the Buffs, but 
attached to the King’s Royal Rifles, the third son of Admiral 
Sir Richard Wells, has also fallen in action; and Second- 
Lieutenant W. S. Petersen of the Life Guards, only son of 
Mr. Petersen of Cherkley Court. Lieutenant-Colonel Rugge- 
Price of the Roval Artillery, the only son of Mr. Charles 
Rugge-Price of Spring Grove, Richmond, is in command 
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of a brigade, and has been mentioned in despatches in this 
and also in the South African War. Four sons of Mr. Joseph 
Sassoon of Ashley Park are serving: Captain Sassoon J. 
Sassoon in the 6th Dragoons, Lieutenant A. M. Sassoon 
in the 13th Hussars, Lieutenant F. Sassoon in the Royal 
Field Artillery, and Lieutenant E. Sassoon of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards in the Flying Corps. Major H. Combe of the 3rd 
Hussars, son of Mr. Charles Combe ot Cobham Park, has 
been wounded and awarded the Distinguished Service Order, 
and Captain F. A. Bowring of Kingston Lodge, Ewell, who 
has been mentioned in despatches, is a prisoner of war. 
Mrs. Northey of Woodcote has three sons serving, and one 
son fell in the early weeks of the war. 

The member for the Epsom division, Captain Henry 
Keswick, is with his regiment, the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, in Scotland, and Sir Edward Coates’ son, Captain 
Edward Clive Coates of the 15th Hussars, who rejoined his 
regiment immediately on the outbreak of war, has been at 
the front since October, 1914. Mr. Bridges of Ewell Court 
has all his six sons serving, as are a son-in-law and two 
brothers-in-law. His eldest son, Major A. H. Bridges, who 
has been at the front since the beginning, is now in command 
of a howitzer battery ; Captain Victor Bridges of the 4th 
Worcesters has been wounded in the Gallipoli landing. 
Mr. M. F. Monier-Williams of Chessington Place has three 
sons serving: Captain G. W. Monier-Williams in the Royal 
Engineers, Captain R. T. Monier-Williams in the 7th Buffs, 
and Captain C. V. Monier-Williams in the 5th York and 
Lancasters. Mr. Edward Moulton Maitland, eldest son 
of the late Mr. J. E. Maitland of Banstead Hall, is serving 
in the Royal Artillery. Captain G. F. B. Hankey of Fetcham 
Park, who is in the King’s Royal Rifles, has been wounded, 
and all his brothers are serving: Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. 
Hankey of the Worcester Regiment, who has been wounded, 
has been mentioned in despatches and awarded a brevet ; 
Lieutenant F. J. B. Hankey, who is in the King’s Royal 
Rifles, and has also been wounded; Lieutenant T. B. 
Hankey, also in the King’s Royal Rifles, has been awarded 
the Legion of Honour and mentioned in despatches ; and 
Lieutenant A. B. Hankey, who is in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, has been for some time serving at Dunkirk. 
Colonel the Hon. Francis Colborne of Nonsuch Park is 
Administrative Commandant of the Third Army area 
lines of communication, and Lieutenant-Colonel Crauford 
Gordon Clark, brother of Mr. H. Gordon Clark of 
Mickleham Hall, raised and commands the znd Queen’s 
Westminsters. 

Among other East Surrey men who are serving are 
Second-Lieutenant Christopher Gerald Goschen of the 
Grenadier Guards, the youngest son of Mr. Henry Goschen 
of Heathfield, Addington; and Captain Noel Welman, 
one of the four soldier sons of Major H. L. Welman. The 
latter himself served through the Zulu and South African 
wars and is now on service at the War Office, and came of 
a military family whose record of distinguished service 
can be traced back for several generations. Captain 
Noel Welman, who went to the front with the Middlesex 
Regiment, won the Distinguished Service Order for 
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his gallant conduct at La Boutillerie on October 30th, 
when a very heavy attack was launched against the platoon 
he was commanding. He rallied his platoon and personally 
accounted for three or four of the enemy. This brilliant 
young officer fell in action in September last. His three 
brothers, Captain L. L. Welman, Lieutenant W. H. Welman 
and Sub-Lieutenant Welman, are also serving in the, war. 

Pressure of space prevented the inclusion in last week’s 
article of the names of many well known West Surrey men 
who have played their part in the war, but the omissions 
are now made good. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden of Oatlands Chase has lost his eldest 
son, Captain R. O. Lagden of the King’s Royal Rifles, who 
was serving with the 4th Battalion. He was wounded 
while leading his company in an attack on the German 
trenches on March 1st, and has been missing since that day. 
His brother, Mr. R. B. Lagden of the Rifle Brigade, has been 
wounded, and his other brother, Mr. Lionel A. Lagden, is in the 
Middlesex Regiment. Captain J. A. Churchill of the Durham 
Light Infantry, the elder son of Colonel A. Churchill of Horsell, 
and grandson of the late Mr. Charles Churchill of Weybridge 
Park, is on the Staff in France, and has won the Military 
Cross and been mentioned in despatches. His younger 
brother, Second-Lieutenant Herbert Payn Churchill, who 
was a Civil engineer in Argentine, joined the Royal Engineers 
and was posted to the New Zealand Engineers in Gallipoli 
in May. He died at Malta in October of fever contracted 
in Gallipoli. Lieutenant-Colonel R. V. G. Brettell, son of 
the late Mr. Richard Brettell of The Grange, St. Anne’s 
Hill, in the gth East Surreys, is wounded. Lieutenant 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel of Hatchlands is serving in the 
Grenadier Guards, and his cousin, Captain Roland Hebeler 
of Done Place, West Horsley, has recently fallen in action 
with his regiment, the 7th Queen’s. Among the losses in 
Chertsey are Captain Colin Frederick Fitzroy Campbell of 
the Scots Guards, only son of Major-General F. L. Campbell 
and great grandson of Sir Colin Campbell; Lieutenant 
Donald Cameron Macmaster, of the 6th Cameron Highlanders, 
killed in action in Flanders in September, 1915, the only 
son of Mr. Donald Macmaster, M.P.; and Captain Arthur 
Leigh-Bennett, younger son of the late Mr. H. C. Leigh- 
Bennett of Thorpe Place, who was member for the Chertsey 
Division. Captain Leigh-Bennett was mentioned in Sir 
John French’s despatches for leading a charge when the 
Guards rushed two barricades, captured three trenches, 
two machine guns and many prisoners. He had crowded 
into the campaign much arduous and brilliant service, he 
had been wounded three times, and was awarded both the 
Distinguished Service Order and the Military Cross. Two 
sons of Lieutenant-Colonel Phayre have fallen: Lieutenant 
k. H. Phayre, who was in the znd Yorkshire Regiment, was 
killed in October, 1914, in the defence of Ypres ; while Lieu- 
tenant C. F. Phayre, who was in the 2nd Munster Fusiliers. 
fell charging at the head of his platoon near Etreux, when 
his battalion was cut off during the retreat from Mons. The 
youngest son, Lieutenant J. E. Phayre, served in the Im- 
placable in the Dardanelles, and is now on the torpedo boat 
destroyer Chameleon. me J. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


The Way of the Cross, by Doroshevitch ; with an Introductory Note 
by Stephen Graham. (Constable.) 

HE title of this book is the first thing that demands 
explanation. It is not used in a strictly religious 
sense, but embodies the author's picturesque and 
pathetic description of the white crosses on the 
graves of the Russian fugitives after the German 

advance. He calls them ‘‘ Georgian crosses on the breast 
of the suffering earth.’ The Georgian is the Russian 
equivalent of our Victoria Cross, given for valour and self 
sacrifice. The book is a very remarkable one, written by 
a rematkable man. The matter of it was contributed to 
the Russkoe Slovo in October, 1915. At that time Germany 
had overrun no fewer than ten Russian provinces, and the 
affrighted peasants fied before them in myriads towards 
the centre of Russia. Doroshevitch was sent out by his 
paper from Moscow to describe this tragic flight, and he 
does so in very characteristic style. Doroshevitch is one of 
the most powerful of Russian journalists of the day, and, 


in the words of the editor, “he has an extraordinary 
journalistic style, all short sentences, short paragraphs, 
word-paragraphs, dashes, marks of interrogation.” To an 
English reader, accustomed to the smoothness and fluency 
of our own journalists, this spasmodic style begins by being 
extremely irritating. Not until we are accustomed to it 
do we recognise the clearness of vision and sureness of touch 
which have placed the writer at the head of his contem- 
poraries. But, indeed, that is the whole philosophy of the 
short sentence. It obliges him who uses it to define each 
thought and express it briefly, pregnantly, and with pre- 
cision. To study and to use short sentences is the founda- 
tion of every good style. Later on, when the student has 
become master of his material and his method, the style 
peculiar to his own idiosyncrasies will gradually develop 
out of that which he has cultivated. The mature writer 
will in all cases avoid artificial restrictions and use that 
torm of words which most effectively carries his thought 
to the reader. Doroshevitch appears to have found it 
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answer his purpose, especially in regard to the dramatic irony of 
which he isa master. Here, however, sheer pathos dominates 
every other note. In reading the book our thoughts reverted 
to a little letter illustrated by a photograph which appeared 
in our pages some months ago. It showed certain finger- 
posts put up on the East Coast for the guidance of fugitives 
in the remote contingency of the Germans being able to 
effect a landing. A small boy, with a perspicuity beyond 
his years, had written on one of them ‘“ Run this way,” 
and this gave an amusing turn to a communication which 
would have been tragic if Great Britain had a land instead 
of a sea boundary. Russia did not possess our advantage, 
and as the armies of Hindenberg and von Mackensen with 
their superior artillery drove back the forces of the Grand 
Duke, the unfortunate peasantry turned and fled, even as 
those in France had done when the German armies swept 
down the valleys of the Meuse and Marne in August, 1914. 
The advance guard of the fugitives was, as a rule, composed 
of those who were themselves strong and had good horses. 
They were followed by a sadder procession : 

What a silent country it is! 

You can go for tens and for hundreds of versts 
almost uninterrupted stream of gray carts. 

Like a series of spectres. 

And silent, silent, silent. 

Nothing but hopeless boredom and grief in their eyes. 

Weary and indifferent faces, as of convicts being marched along the 
road. 


and still meet an 


And only by the new white wooden crosses along the side of the road 
can you see how much suffering has silently passed there. 
A river of suffering has coursed along. 


On their way this immense crowd cleared the country like 
a swarm of locusts, grubbing up potatoes, devouring oats 
and still almost dving of hunger. The relief points that 
had been established on the route were insufficient for the 
huge crowds. The writer’s description of one of these has 
the refrain: ‘‘Me give—me give—me give ’’—as he says, 
“like a reader in church, repeating continuously, forty 


times in succession: ‘O Lord have mercy upon us!’ ” 


You cannot imagine anything more distressing to the nerves than this 
uninterrupted, never-silent, monotonous : 

—Me give—me give—me give—me give—tne give . 

A sister with a white kerchief on her head and a crimson face shows 
herself at the window. 

—Yes, we hear. We hear you. 
despairingly. 

But the crowd continues its sad unceasing murmur. 


We'll give you some—she cries 


—Me give—me give—me give—me give—me give . 
I learnt afterwards that this ‘“‘ way” 

same turbulent people of Holm province. 
All the others wait in silence. 


was invented entirely by the 


The Holm women repeat unweariedly : 

—Me give—me give—me give—me give—tne give 

I get into the motor-car and go further on, but mingled with the 
whistling of the wind in my ears is always 

—Me give 





me give—me give—me give—me give 
And for long I cannot get rid of the sound. 


We can only select a few quotations. One of these relates 
to the children in the forest at that time of year when it was 
getting colder and colder and the first frosts made them- 
selves felt. The elder people were muffled up, but little 
provision had been made for the children, who in ordinary 
life are allowed to run about houses and land like domestic 
animals. 


They lie with their stomachs to the fire, and their backs are as cold as 
ic. They turn their backs to the fire and their stomachs freeze. 

And they die. 

And the children sit there in silence, sticking out their little red hands 
and cirty bare legs almost into the fire, and listen to what is said about 
them. 

—TInevitable death. 


I*rom the desolating account of the fugitives at Roslavl, we 
let the following passage speak for itself : 


I attempt to pass through the crowd and get as far as the gateway. 

Further was impossible. 

The stench was such that the head simply went round. 

May God give strength to remain healthy to the Relief delegates 
working in this stench ! 

—We've been waiting for days!—complain the fugitives,—and stand 
without a bite of food from morning. 

—What’s a day! You stand a day and at the end of it go away. 
To-morrow you come again and have had nothing to eat. 


And beside it we place this vivid picture : 


Sentries keep the order of those who are waiting for bread. 
In front of the bread windows range endless ranks of fugitives. 
Thousands and thousands of people. 
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One person moves an inch, another person moves an inch, and from 
the midst are heard wails. 

—You’re suffocating me! 

People fall unconscious. 


Oh, suffocating. 


Here indeed, only the stronger can stand the strain. 

The hungry crush the hungry in order that they may squeeze into a 
better place in the line and receive their bit of bread sooner. 

The women, the children, with wide staring eyes, with deathly pale 
faces. 

Quietly and silently the fierce and cruel struggle goes on. 

All around the people swarm like flies. 


We will finish our quotations with the following, done in the 
forests of Mogilef : 


Look, at the twenty-verst post of the road gleams a white cross. 

Three more crosses. 

More still. 

Still new ones, more new ones, vesterday’s cemetery. 

They are white, like little Georgian crosses, crosses pinned to the 
much-suffering road. 

Just like Georgian orders : 

—For self-sacrifice. 

And there was expressed, together with afflietion, much warmth and 
much beauty. 

‘*They”’ do the burying at nights. 

Do not bury, but: 

—Dig holes for the dead, 
as the peasants say. 

Because it is without the requiem hymn 

Surely such an act is not a burial. 

In the daytime, at the stopping places, at the relief and medical 
points, they: 

—conceal their corpses, 
fearing that they may be delayed by formalities : 

—and remain behind ! 

They carry out the corpses from the forest where they have spent the 
night and bring them to the road. 

They must bury them in a place where the people pass by. 


Further comment upon this strong, heartrending book 
would be superfluous. It is sure to be read by thousands, 
and will bring home to the dullest mind the suffering, pain, 
disease, hunger, wretchedness and death which ensue when 
a warlike enemy sweeps over a land of peace and quiet, 
where the people feel the hardships all the more because 
thev have never realised the possibility of their occurrence. 


Colour Sketches Norman 


(Longmans, Green.), 


The Dardanelles : 
Wilkinson, ‘R.1. 


in Gallipoli, by 
12s. 6d. 

OF descriptions of the phases of the Great War we have had so many that 
the historian of the future will be suffocated by his material; but the artist 
has been driven to rely mainly on the rough sketches of combatants, for 
the censorship has kept him out of the fighting line. These restrictions, 
however, were greatly relaxcd at the Dardanclles, and so it is that one ot 
our most able marine painters, Mr. Norman Wilkinson, can give us faithful 
records of the most glorious if ill fated campaign of the war. He has gone 
about his work in a practical fashion, showing by a key map the locale of 
each picture and supporting his brush with neat descriptions by his pen. 
We see the shells from the Turkish guns on the Asia shore falling on the base 
camp at Helles and amid the transports and trawlers as they went intrepidly 
about their business. We are shown the heroic landing in August last at 
‘““A” beach, and a score of incidents in this amphibious warfare. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s water-colours reveal to us the austerity of this cruel peninsula, 
its cliffs and barren uplands, fit background for deeds which have strained 
the fibre of the Empire’s troops almost but never quite to the breaking 
point. The thirty-six coloured plates are supported by many little black 
and white sketches of the varicd craft which have been pressed into the 
naval service, and there is a sad little picture of the Majestic’s fore- 
foot still showing above water off Helles. The heroes of the Dardanelles 
are fortunate in having found so brilliant an interpreter of the scenes of 
their Homeric exploits. 


A Book of the Childhood of Christ. 


THE publishers of books tor children are mysterious people : 


(Medici Society.), 2s. 6d. 

they employ 
our most brilliant water-colourists to decorate fairy tales and the like, but 
when it comes to illustrating the greatest stories of all, they seem content 
with the banal colour plates with which we had to be satisfied thirty years 
ago. Yet it seems reasonable to ask that the b.st art available should be 
employed in making real and beautiful the narrativcs of the Old and New 
Testaments. From the lowest point of view it seems the natural thing to 
do, for the output of what we may call pious books for children continues 
to be very great. The Medici Society has taken a step in the right direction 
by issuing a story of Christ’s childhood, with pictures solely from the Old 
Masters. We have the first words of St. John’s Gosp<l illustrated by 
Botticelli’s ‘‘ Virgin and Child’ at the Louvre ; The Annunciation and Flight 
into Egypt are made living acts by Fra Angelico, and so on, It is an admir- 
able scheme, but the publisher has not been quite faithful to the idea: he has 
had an eye on the grown-up. The child of six does not want to know that 
Correggio was born in 1494 or that he came from Parma, or that Masaccio 
seats the Virgin on a chair of a kind still used in Florence. So we ask Mr. 
Philip Lee Warner to try again, and to give our children a plain gospcl 
story—unalloyed with the history of painting—but made natural and 
beautiful by just such pictures as he has now employed, only more of them, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGAR BEET AS A FODDER CROP. 

(To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The question of sugar beet growing and sugar manufacture has been 
agitated many times this last year. The usual argument of climate, which 
often usefully hides a shortage of knowledge, can easily be put aside in this 
case as well as for tobacco growing and many other crops. As there 
can be no thought of establishing the industry now, the opportunity should 
be utilised to popularise the cultivation of sugar beet and so prepare the 
farmers for taking it up after the war. High cultivation of good soils on the 
Continent is largely indebted to the sugar industry, as it gives not only 
immediate financial results, but deep ploughed, strongly manured ground. 
An easy and convincing way to induce farmers to adopt acre plots for trial 
cultures of sugar beet is to make it known that sugar beet is a very good 
fodder beet. A good sugar beet crop is as remunerative for feeding purposes 
as a mangold crop, as the sugar in the case of mangolds is the most important 
feeding element, which is generally not noticed enough. Mangolds contain from 
4 per cent. to 64 per cent. of sugar, with an average of 54 per cent., and sugar 
beet contains about 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. of sugar. So that a compara- 
tively small crop of sugar beet would equal a large crop of mangolds. Sugar 
heet growing for manufacturing purposes must be kept to clay districts, as 
the beets grown on sandy soils give many impurities in the juice which are 
difficult to clear off.—V. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING HOME-GROWN PRODUCE. 
[To THE Epitror or ‘‘ Country Lirr.’’] 
Sir,—-It is increasingly difficult to obtain poultry, eggs, pure butter and home- 


grown produce generally. 
gardens into market gardens. 


The amateur grower is told to turn flower 

Yet one hears that when this is done it is a 
hard task to find regular custom. When staying in well known large towns 
I have been much impressed by the want of really choice supplies such as 
one would have from a private garden and farm. A new-laid egg is not 
obtainable in the town where I am wintering, though there are many smart 
dairy shops with a supply of middle-aged eggs which are cheerfully sold as 
new at 3s. and 4s. a dozen. There is also in English towns an absence of 
home-made cakes, soup, galantines, etc., all of which the ordinary confectioner 
provides without much satisfaction to the consumer. Would you consider 
a depét opened in some provincial town for the sale of home-grown produce 
to be likely to meet with success ? or would supplies from amateur growers 
be too uncertain to depend upon? I am not in touch with any growers, 
and should value suggestions.—A. HARDING. 


GAMEKEEPERS AND 
[To THE 


THE 
“* COUNTRY 


WAR. 
EDITOR OF LiFe.” 
Sir,—‘‘ The keepers in this county have done their bit, I can assure you. 
Kight of my underkeepers have gone, and the ninth is going to-morrow. 
I have still two left, one of them being too old for the khaki and the other 
too young.” Thus writes a West of Scotland correspondent, and I have 
recently received a large number of similar statements from proprietors 
and head-keepers. Despite divers insinuations in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, it is doubtful if, number for number, any class of men is 
more fully represented in the King’s forces than the guardians of the game. 
As soon as war was declared they flocked to the Colours in large bodies, 
and on many big estates more than two-thirds of the staff have exchanged 
the shot-gun and the traps for the service rifle and the bayonet. Keepers 
form a very palpable portion of the Yeomanry, and, in almost every case, 
they prove very capable and efficient troopers. They are uf Lhe right stuff, 
constant exercise having rendered them tough and hard. Accustomed to 
severe walking bouts over very rough ground, their feet are not likely to 
fail them on long marches, and their past feeding habits will enable them 
to adapt themselves quite readily to the Spartan fare with which soldiers 
on active service have often to be content. Constant practice has rendered 
their eyesight almost preternaturally keen, and they are able to pick out, 
on distant slopes and ridges, objects so small in size as to be quite invisible 
to ordinary observers. They are plucky, fearless and resourceful to a 
degree. From the first day that they assumed the care of game they have 
been subjected to very strict discipline—discipline of a kind not to destroy 
but develop their initiative and self-reliance. They are, certainly, the kind 
of recruits that Lord Kitchener specially wants.—A. H. 


A CURIOUS INN SIGN. 
To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—The curious inn sign at Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, described by 
Mv. Henry Walker in Country Lire of January rst, and locally known as 
the Book in Hand, may, as is suggested, represent the Bible, and the crosses 
on Calvary. These, however, are possibly intended for the Three Crowned 
Needles, which is also a sign existing in England, and was used as a tailor’s 
sign in Aldersgate in 1669. These needles, arranged as on the Mablethorpe 
inn sign, form part of the Arms of the Worshipful Company of Needlemakers 
—described in heraldry as: Azure: three needles in fesse argent, each 
ducally crowned or. These are said to have given the name to Three—or 
Threadneedle Street, City—although Pennant traces this to the halls of the 
three companies using needles all being in the street, namely, the Merchant 
Taylors, the Taylors, and the Linen-armourers. It is a curious fact that 
all the needles used in England up to the time of Queen Elizabeth were ot 
foreign make ; those sold in Cheapside in the reign of Queen Mary were made 
by a Spanish negro, who carried the secret of their manufacture to the grave. 
In 1566 they were fashioned under the direction of another foreigner, named 
Grause, and after that time only it seems that we had learned how to make 
them.—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 





JUDGING STALLIONS BY THEIR STOCK. 
[To THe Epitor oF “ Country LirFe.’’] 

S1r,—I have read with considerable interest the suggestion made by “ X.” 
that the Government inspectors should examine and report upon the stock 
of all premium stallions, but, unless I am very much mistaken, this is done 
now. The one inspector with whom I have been brought in contact (certainly 
one of the most capable judges in the kingdom) goes to infinite trouble to 
ascertain whether the subsidised sires are getters of good stock. I cannot 
imagine that he would do this for mere amusement, and conclude he must 
make full reports to the Board of Agriculture. But what results follow ? 
So far as one can see there are none. By the Board’s regulations it would 
seem the judges at Islington only take into account make and shape and turf 
performances, though pedigree may be considered by them, for they are 
steeped in knowledge of bloodstock. Be that as it may, I can see nothing 
in the regulations to prevent the judges, when once the stallion appears in 
the ring at the Agricultural Hall, from awarding him a premium on these 
grounds alone. he Board reserves the right to refuse the re-entry of a 
premium winning sire whose foal percentage is less than forty, and can prevent 
any stallion from competing, who, in their opinion, has not a satisfactory 
foal-getting record, which seems one and the same thing. It does not appear 
that there is any rule which enables the Board to prohibit the appearance at 
Islington of a horse whose get is unsatisfactory in quality. It is notorious 
that some of the good looking premium horses fail to reproduce themselves 
and are anything but impressive. On the other hand it is equally well known 
that sires who would be laughed at at Islington, get, and get every time, good 
looking and valuable stock. I do not quite see how, under existing circum- 
stances, premiums which are awarded by inspection in the show ring can ever 
be given to the latter, but a rule could be made by which the former could 
be prevented from coming in front of the judges at the Agricultural Hall, 
who must necessarily award the premiums to the best looking horses before 
them. Though they may know, as I have no doubt they do, that certain 
sires get poor stock, they cannot let that knowledge affect their decisions. I 
submit the only way to overcome the difficulty is for the Board of Agricultute 
to make a new and clearly expressed rule by which they can act on the advice 
of their officers and prevent these unsatisfactory stallions from competing. 
The Board can employ the most competent men in England for this thank- 
less but necessary task. Indeed, I would go as far as to say that I think 
they possess one official whose judgment will be accepted without reserve by 
every knowledgeable stallion owner. Anyhow, I hope serious notice will be 
taken of the suggestion made by “ X.’”’ It should not be difficult to devise 
means of carrying it into effect. The plan outlined in this letter is possibly 
open to improvement, but something should be done. Never before in the 
history of State subsidised sires has there been the likelihood there is now of 
obtaining the services of really good stallions for use on half-bred mares. It 
is to be hoped that the Board of Agriculture will rise to the occasion. In 
all probability we shall see in March an unparalleled collection of thorough- 
bred stallions competing for the premiums. Some of the premium winning 
hardy annuals will have to give place to newcomers. There is therefore 
opportunity for introducing legislation which will give further power to the 
Board and encouragement to the great horse breeding industry. There was 
a time, not very remote, when the number and quality of entries dictated a 
more cautious policy than is necessary now.—STALLION OWNER. 


“WINTER WASHING FRUIT TREES.” 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—In reference to your article in the number for January 1st about 
“* Winter Washing Fruit Trees,’”’ the custom of the farmers round my district, 
where acetylene gas is much used, is to apply a thin solution of the residue with 
a very strong squirt. Some who have used it for years claim to have obtained 
as good results as any other spray will give. Do you think this is likely to be 
true ?—P. 

[Winter spraying is now recognised as an essential routine in profitable 
fruit growing in all parts of the British Isles. Clean, healthy looking bark 
is of the first importance in the welfare of fruit trees. Although we cannot 
speak from experience in regard to the solution of the residue in question, 
it is in all probability better than lime wash, since it would certainly stick 
well to the trees. The great value of a cover wash such as this lies in its 
sticking properties, which enable it to seal up eggs, scales and the like of insect 
pests. Many fruit growers use either lime wash or lime and sulphur wash 
and the condition of their trees compares very favourably with trees sprayed 
with stronger caustic washes.—Eb. | 


THE LULLABY AND THE ENVOI. 
{To THE Epitror or “ CountrRY LIFE." | 

S1r,—While thanking you for the long and interesting review you give of 
my book, ‘‘ Lullabies of the Four Nations,” in Country LiFe of January Ist, 
I must ask your reviewer to help me to improve by noting the real faults 
in the book and not those which on more careful reading he will see do not 
exist. He has overlooked that the lullabies (arranged in groups) have each 
a prelude and l’envoi which are not actual lullabies. He writes: ‘‘ Nearly 
all the poems by Walter de la Mare which appear in this volume ought, in 
our opinion, to have been debarred. No one will, we imagine, infer from this 
any under-estimation of the gifts which have given to Walter de la Mare a 
unique place in the literature of his time. In style, fancy a mysticism that 
is ever enchanting a delightfulness all his own places this poet, 
we believe, in a niche peculiar to himself. But these are not the qualities 
that should be naturally sought for in a perfect lullaby.” He here names 
the only one I have included as a lullaby “‘ Sleep, Sleep Lovely White Soul.”’ 
Then further on gives in full ‘‘ Hide and Seek.’’ This is as /’envot to Group 4, 
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Of ‘‘ The Winds and the Sea ”’ the critic says: ‘‘ This is no lullaby.” Another 
is as l’envot to “‘ Bogies,” another to ‘‘ Fairies,’’ while ‘‘ Ye Little Elves” 
is an interlude which divides the secular from the sacred. No lullabies are 
here, only gems which are irresistible, and they found a place thus. He 
is very fierce on ‘‘ To a Child Asleep,’’ by E. B. Browning, being included 
as a hush song. Again, he is in error. This song comes as l’envoi to the 
whole collection. Forgive this long letter in justice to me. I hope you 
will be so good as to insert it in your next issue.—ADELAIDE L. J. GOSSET. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND HORSE BREEDING. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I do not at all follow “T. F. D.’s”’ argument, that if we had enough 
thoroughbred sires we ‘‘ could leave the mares alone,’’ or that the mares 
improve (mind, we are discussing horses suitable for the Army) in 
districts well served by blood sires. My contention is that they tend to 
get lighter and more weedy. The 
produce of a 14st. mare by a 
thoroughbred sire, as a rule, is not 
up to more than 12st. to r3st., and 
if fillies so bred are again put to 
blood sires the result is up to even 
less weight, and so on. There are 
exceptions, I know, but I contend 
that with average stock, reared as 
the average farmer rears them, the 
results are as stated by me. We 
know that by corn feeding better or 
bigger horses result; but who ean 
afford to stuff colts with corn and 
sell them at five or even four years 
old at £40 to £50? It isonly a matter 
of doing enough of it to land any- 
one in the Bankruptcy Court.—A. M. 
PILLINER. 
ENGLISH .SIRES IN 
GERMANY. 
[To tHE Eprror.] 
Sir —With your permission I should 
like to endorse the concluding para- 
graph of the interesting letter from 
‘““P. H.” in last week’s issue: ‘‘ It 
cannot be repeated too frequently 
that the whole world has been com- 
pelled to come to us from time to 
time to maintain and improve its 
horse stock. On this account we must 
now be more careful than ever to do 
nothing to jeopardise our position. 
Horse breeding is a great and 


national industry. We cannot afford Meg, ‘a brown Clydesdale mare, seven 


to let it slip.’”” For years past, in 

season and out of season, I have 

written to that effect, and I would take this opportunity for pointing out 
that within the last fifty years or so the following classic winners have been 
exported: Of the Two Thousand Guineas—Hernandez, West Australian, 
Formosa, Atlanta, Peregrine, Flying Fox, Fazaletto, The Wizard, Charibert, 
Galliard, Bonavista, Kirkconnel, Disraeli, Prince Charlie, Rock Sand, Slieve 
Galleon, Gorgos, The Hermit, The Marquis, Gang Forward, Pitsford, Vauban, 
Fitzroland, Ormonde, Diamond Jubilee, Galtee More, Minoru and Handi- 
capper; of the winners of the Derby—beginning with Teddington, 1886, 





LADY PEGGY, FEMALE CHAMPION CLYDESDALE 
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and ending with Aboyeur, 1913—twenty-six winners have been bought 
by foreign breeders; of the St. Leger, twenty-two winners have left this 
country since 1853. In reference to what ‘‘ P. H.”’ says about bloodstock 
breeding in Germany, it is curious to note that in spite of all their efforts, 
notwithstanding all their outlay in the purchase of good English bred stallions 
and mares, the Germans have never yet bred one good thoroughbred horse. 
I wonder, by the way, if by chance the ‘“ native stallion Hammurabi”’ to 
which ‘“* P. H.”’ alludes is the animal of the same name who ran in this country, 
trained by Sam Darling. If so, he is Russian bred, by Galtee More out of 
Halcyone, and was of very poor class indeed.—TRENTON. 
CLYDESDALE HORSES. 
{To tHE Eptiror or ‘* Country LIFe.’’} 


Sir,—For a good many years I have read with interest—occasionally with 
profit—‘ Trenton’s” 


remarks on the breeding of the thoroughbred horse 





years old, wtnner of the highest premium offered by the Highland Society of 
Scotland in September, 1828.” 


I see now that in his notes of the 8th inst. he has something to sav about 
the breeding of the Clydesdale, and appears to be of the opinion that instead 
of improving, the breed has been deteriorating. Here I beg to differ from 
him. My recollection does not, I am glad to say, enable me to speak of the 
Clydesdale of 1828—the date to which ‘ Trenton” alludes in his description 
of the Clydesdale mare Meg—but for the last thirty years I have had a good 
deal to do with this breed of horse and, speaking of this period, think that 
instead of deteriorating, as ‘Trenton ’”’ suggests, the breed has made distinct 
improvement. Would it be possible to see the 
picture of the mare Meg? Is there sound 
reason for believing it to be more than a fancy 
portrait, and, above all, can ‘‘ Trenton”’ supply 
details of her breeding? It is perhaps worthy 
of note that the ‘‘ show "’ Clydesdale of to-day, 
although apparently condemned by ‘ Trenton,” 
finds a ready sale among foreign and Colonial 
buyers, by whom it is fair to assume this 
type of horse is considered to be capable of per- 
forming work and enduring fatigue.—REGEN1 
{At our request ‘‘ Trenton’? kas enabled 
us to reproduce the picture of the Clydesdale 
mare Meg, winner of the highest premium 
awarded to a Clydesdale mare by the Highland 
Society of Scotland in 1828. For purposes 
of comparison the picture of Meg is accom- 
panied by that of Lady Peggy, champion 
Clydesdale mare at the Royal Show, Don- 
caster, 1912. We have chosen this particulat 
portrait because it is taken from the off side 


picture of Meg. In writing about Meg, 
“Trenton ”’ described her as being a ‘ mare of 
enormous strength, especially in her quarters 
and second thighs, standing on short legs, deep 
of girth, with fine reach and forehand, a beauti- 
ful blood like head and eye, and generally 
speaking of the hunter type in make, shape 
and outline, but with the addition of immense 
strength,” adding that in his opinion, ‘if the 
picture represents a champion Clydesdale mare 
in those days, then, in breeding for show, the 
IN 1912 true type of Clydesdale has been lost.’-—Ep. } 


and can be compared more easily with the ’ 
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A CURIOUS 
To THI 
Sir,—The photograph annexed shows a domesticated donkey from West 
Africa which has apparently reverted to a portion of the marks and stripings 
of some far off ancestor of its race. Darwin has stated his belief that the 
earlier progenitors of the equide were striped, and although the horse and 
ass have to a great extent emerged from this 

condition, their near cousins the 
the primitive and 
markings of the ancestral Darwin’s 
theory has various points in its favour. Certain 
races of horse still existing show strong traces 
of these ancient zebra-like markings. The dun, 
cream and yellow-hued ponies of Norway are 
to this day constantly to be 
strong, zebra-like markings on the forearms, 
as well as a dark list down the back, and the 
well known Kathiawar horse of India has the 


AFRICAN DONKEY. 
Epiror or “ Country LIFe.’’} 


zebras still 


retain very handsome 


torms. 


seen showing 


same Characteristics. 

Our own domesticated British donkey, as 
many of my readers are aware, often 
traces of zebra-like ring markings on the fore- 
Of the two races of African wild ass now 
existing the Nubian species, found in Sennaar 
and Nubia, although it shows the dorsal and 
shoulder stripes, is generally distinguished by 
the absence of any leg markings—a rather 
curious fact. The magnificent Somali wild 
found from Somaliland through Danakil 
and Galland to the Red Sea, on the contrary, 
although usually lacking the shoulder stripe and 


shows 


arms. 


ass, 


having a somewhat weak and ill defined dorsal 
list, is very strongly barred as to the legs, and 
has, in addition, a brownish patch on the front 
of each foot above the hoof. 

The history of this very curiously marked 


donkey is as follows: Captain C. H. Armitage, A THROW BACK 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Chief Commissioner of 

the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, to whom I am _ indebted 

for particulars, bought it from a caravan which was passing through 

the North-West Province of those Territories. This caravan, which 
entered the protectorate from French Senegal, and probably came 
from the direction of Timbuctoo, was on its way to Ashanti for the 
purpose of buying Kola nuts. Captain Armitage purchased the 
donkey in 1912, had it photographed, and offered to present it to 


the Zoological Society. This offer was declined, as the Society does not 
accept domestic animals, and Captain Armitage afterwards gathercd that 
his photographs of the animal exhibited at a meeting of the Society were 
believed to be ‘faked’?! This, of course, has been disproved by the pre- 
sentation of the complete skin of the animal (which subsequently died 


in 1914 after various long journeys) to the Natural History Museum, 
where, well mounted by Messrs. Rowland Ward, it is now to be seen. 





REPUTED TO BE ‘THE LARGEST CEDAR IN 
Captain Armitage tells me that he has seen more than one caravan donkey 
in West Africa somewhat similarly marked. 

A glance at the reproduced photograph, or, still better, a visit to the 
Natural History Muscum, will show at once how notable these markings 
are. The shoulder stripe is extraordinarily pronounced, the back and sides 


are marked very much like a zebra, while the leg stripes are well defined. 
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The rump is very curiously spotted. It is worthy of note that in a hybrid 
between the zebra and domesticated ass, the stuffed skin of which is placed 
alongside Captain Armitage’s donkey, the rump is similarly marked with 
It is just possible that Captain Armitage’s specimen is a hybrid also 
between the ass and zebra, though from iis history I do not think that this 
is at all probable. I incline to the belief that in this instance the dam of 





spots. 


TO SOME STRIPED AND SPOTTED ANCESTOR. 
this animal threw back to some striped and spotted ancestral race from which, 
thousands of years ago, her progenitors sprang. It would be interesting 
to hear the opinions of any of your readers who may be interested in this 
There are, I believe, zebras in the hinterland of Senegal and Sene- 
gambia, and it is just possible that this specimen and the other curiously 
marked donkeys seen by Captain Armitage may be the produce of intercourse 
between those animals and domestic West African asses. But such a union 
is, for various reasons, very improbable, and I believe this singular specimen 
to be a pure donkey, a ‘‘ sport ’’ which has reverted, or attempted to revert, 
to some far off ancestral type, as I have before suggested.—H. A. BrRYDEN. 
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A LARGE CEDAR AT TICHMARSH RECTORY, NORTHANTS. 
[To tue Epiror or ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 

Adverting to the correspondence which recently appeared in your 
pages in reference to cedar trees, I beg to submit 
a photograph of a mammoth specimen which 
may be seen on the lawn at Tichmarsh Rectory 
in Northants. It is reputed to be the largest 
in Britain, and is between 300 and 400 years 
old. It will be observed that this tree 
remarkable on account of the way in which the 
branches feather down to the ground.—HENRY 
WALKER. 
{It would be interesting if our corres- 
pondent could supply the data of the tree’s 
age.—ED.] 


SIR, 


is 


THE AMIABLE TURK. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sitr,—In your issue of October 16th, 1915, 
you were so good as to insert a letter from 
me in which I made allusion to the amity 
existing for centuries past between the British 
and Turkish Empires and peoples. I 
pressed my belief that the present war 
hateful to the Turks and that the old good 


ex- 


is 


feeling between us and them still endures 
though we meet as enemies in the field. 
A remarkable confirmation of this assertion 


appeared in the public Press last week 
from the pen of Mr. G. Ward Price, the well 
known war correspondent in the East, which 
I hope you may deem worthy of conserva- 
tion in your columns. Writing his vivid 
account of the British evacuation of Suvla 
Bay, Mr. Price said: ‘‘ All the preparations 
which the Turks will find made for their 
entry are not of an explosive nature. The 
Australians have left many letters of kindliest 
farewell, assuring ‘ Johnnie Turk’ in colloquial 
English that he is a good fellow and a clean 
fighter, and that the Australians hope to meet 
him again some day. The crowning testimony to this good feeling is the 
gramophone which was put in a conspicuous place in a trench known as 
Walker’s Ridge with its disc on and the needle ready to play ‘ The 
Turkish Patrol.’’’ ‘‘ Johnnie Turk’’ recalls ‘‘ Bono Johnnie,” 
Tommy Atkins’ affectionate nickname for the Turk in the Crimean War. 
Hee olim meminisse juvabit.—H. D. Exits. 
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